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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


precision THE STRANGE CASE OF THE L.C.C. 


| N NCIL is at 
loom zl ene COUNTY COUNC 


he patienl 


the hub of the operation of the 

new planning, and the Council 
has the opportunity of taking a 
leading part in the most dramatic 
town-building programme the world 
has seen. 

Before the war the L.C.C. could 
take pride in some excellent housing 
development. The difficulties facing 
an authority—even an authority of 
such great power and influence as 
the L.C.C.—with the necessary vision 
and desire to couple a dispersal 
planning policy with progressive 
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housing, were formidable. Vision 
,and desire were absent in the case 
of the L.C.C. To judge from the 
excuses given by the Council in their 
latest proposals for what amounts to 
wrecking one of the main aims of 
the Greater London Plan, the vision 
and desire are still absent. 

In the film Proud City—the story 
of the L.C.C. Plan—Lord Latham 
faces the audience squarely and tells 
them that more open planning in the 
new. London means that some 


Londoners will have to move out. 
Ate we to take it that the leader 
of a nominally forward - looking 
authority means, in a 1946 film, 
Moving out’’ in the 1926 *‘travel- 
ling out’? 


sense ? If so, Lord 





Latham should make this clear, for 
many of his hearers have absorbed 
this year’s planning facts, and like 
them. A policy that was second-rate 
in the 1920’s is worse than second- 
rate in the 1940’s. Travelling out to 
Roehampton, for example, compares 
favourably with travelling out to 
Boreham Wood, Tilbury, Chessing- 
ton or any of the other sites that 
may by now have been pinpointed 
on the outer suburban map. 


With outline plans for four new 
towns in the Greater London area 
in course of preparation, there is no 
longer a shred of excuse for the 
L.C.C. to hanker after discredited 
housing methods. New and better 
ways are open to them. If they can 
give serious reasons showing that 
the building of the 800-acre site at 
Chessington can be undertaken with 
much greater speed, to meet the 
desperate housing needs of the 
people of London, than the building 
of a similar residential unit in the 
new town at Crawley, they should 
do so. They have not done their 
case justice by confining their bleak 
defence to the constant repetition of 
the need for ‘‘flexibility’’ in the 
interpretation of the Greater London 
Plan. 
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NEW TOWNS 


THE 


HE NEW TOWNS ACT, 1946, 
provides for the creation of new 
towns by means of development cor- 
porations. In general, similar powers’ 
are vested in the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 
Designation of Areas 

Clause 1. The Minister, after consul- 
tation with the local authorities con- 
cerned, will make an Order designating 
an area of land as the site of a proposed 
new town. Such an area may include 
as its nucleus the area of an existing 
town. The procedure for making such 
an Order follows substantially the pro- 
visions of the 1944 Act. 

Corporations 

Clause 2 empowers the Minister to 
establish a corporation, for the purpose 
of developing a new town once the area 
for the site of the town has been 
designated. In general one corporation 
will be responsible for each new town. 

A corporation can undertake any 
activity necessary for the purposes of 
the new town. As far as possible 
existing statutory undertakers or local 
authorities will provide the services for 
which they would usually be responsible, 
but the corporation itself may provide 
the service. Each corporation will con- 
sist of a Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, and up to seven other members, 
and will be appointed by the Minister 
after consultation with the local authori- 
ties concerned. The Minister will 
control the terms of the appointment, 
and provision is made for payment of 
the members with the consent of the 
Treasury. 


Control of Development 

Clause 3. Consultation with the 
planning authorities concerned will be 
maintained at all stages, and the 
corporation’s plans for development 
are, of course, subject to Ministerial 
control. 
Acquisition of Land 
Clause 4. The corporation, with the 
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consent of the Minister, can acquire 
land either by agreement or compul- 
sorily. Such land may be in the area of 
the new town, or, if required for the 
purposes of the new town, elsewhere, 
Inalienable National Trust land, and 
land belonging to local authorities can 
only be acquired compulsorily by an 
Order which is subject to special 
Parliamentary procedure if objection to 
acquisition is maintained. 


Disposal of Land 

Clause 5. The Minister has complete 
control over the disposition of land by 
the corporations. In general in England 
and Wales such disposition will be 
limited to leases of 99 years, with 
exceptions. People who were living, or 
in business, on land compulsorily 
acquired, will have an opportunity of 
rehabilitation on land belonging to the 
corporation, 


Housing 

Clause 8. The corporations have 
power to act as housing associations, 
and local authorities will be able to 
arrange for the corporations to build 
houses for them. Such houses will 
attract the Exchequer subsidy. The 
corporations can also receive the same 
Exchequer subsidy for working-class 
houses which they themselves build 
otherwise than at the request of any 
local authority. 


Public Health 

Clause 9 provides for the constitution 
of joint boards by order of the Minister 
of Health under Section 6 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936, and enables the 
Minister of Health to make an 
authorising the corporation to under- 
take sewerage services. 
Financial Provisions 

Clause 12. The moneys required by 
a development corporation to meet the 
capital cost of developing a new town 
area will be advanced from the Com 
solidated Fund, and such advances 
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be repayable on terms approved by 
the Treasury. 

Provision is made for the payment 
of grants to enable the corporation to 
meet its expenses. 

The Minister is required, before 
making any advances, to satisfy himself 
that the proposals submitted by a 
development corporation are likely to 
secure an annual return which is 
reasonable when compared with the 
annual equivalent of the cost. 


Accounts 


Clause 13 deals with the accounts of 
a development corporation and pro- 
vides that the audit shall be carried out 
by an auditor appointed annually -by 
the Minister, or by the district auditor 
of the Ministry of Health. A copy of 
the audited accounts will be laid before 
each House of Parliament. 

A development corporation will be 
required to submit an annual report— 
which will also be laid before Parlia- 
ment—to the Minister. 


Transfer 


Clause 14. A development corpora- 
tion may transfer, by agreement, any 
part of its undertaking to a local 
authority, and an Order for the dis- 
solution and winding up of the corpora- 
tion may be made by the Minister. 
Such an Order will require the approval 


} by resolution of each House of 


Parliament. 

The Minister may then make an 
Order, after consultation with the local 
authority, providing for the transfer of 
the whole or part of the corporation 
to the authority, who will be required 
lopay a specified sum to the corporation. 

Any surplus remaining after the 
winding up will be paid into the 

uer. 


Special Application to Scotland 


Clause 22. The Act becomes applic- 
able to Scotland by substituting for the 
Various sections of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1944, references 
fo the corresponding provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
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Act, 1945. Adaptations in other pro- 
visions of the Act are required by 
differences in Scottish law ; for example, 
where land is disposed of by the 
development corporation to any person 
for building a church, such disposal 
shall be by way of feu, unless the 
parties otherwise agree. This provision 
corresponds to the provisions already 
contained in the Scottish Housing and 
Town and Country Planning Acts 
relating to the disposal of land by local 
authorities. 

The development corporation may 
dispose of land by way of feu or lease. 
The different form of land tenure in 
Scotland would make it inappropriate 
to provide, as is being done for England 
and Wales, that land should normally 
be disposed of by way of lease only. 

In order to bring the Scottish into 
line with the English position, the 
Secretary of State has power to make 
an Order combining local authorities 
for the purpose of providing water, 
sewerage or other services for the area 
designated as the site of the new town 
and to make an Order providing that 
the cost of providing these services shall 
be repayable by the responsible local 
authority, who will have power to rate 
in the ordinary way. 


THE FINAL REPORT OF THE 
NEW TOWNS COMMITTEE was 
published on July 30, 1946.* It deals 
not only with the many physical tasks 
involved in the building of new towns, 
but also with the complex problems 
involved in the development of their 
social life. The introduction emphasises 
the desirability of wide variety. Archi- 
tectural styles, density and social organi- 
sation should be sufficiently varied to 
satisfy the preferences of residents 
within each town, and physical pattern 
and social structure should, too, vary 
as between one town and another. 


Principles in Planning 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the difficulties arising from major 
extensions to existing towns are likely 
to be so great that the balance of 


* H.M.S.O., 1/3d. (Cmd. 6876). 
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advantage lies with the creation of new 
towns on comparatively undeveloped 
sites. Thirty thousand to fifty thousand 
is suggested as the normal population 
range, although in some areas, particu- 
larly in Scotland, there might be a case 
for building new towns of twenty 
thousand. In other areas the population 
of the district within ten miles radius 
might well be up to the 60-80,000 mark. 


In order to create a good community 
it will not be enough to attract merely 
a cross-section of the population. The 
corporation and the active groups in 
the town should work together for this 
purpose. Class segregation, it is pointed 
out, often results just as much from 
differences in social behaviour as from 
differences of income. 


A new town should be placed at a 
sufficient distance from the main centre 
to ensure social detachment, yet the 
problem of industrial limbages would 
make too great a distance impracticable. 
In the London area new towns should 
be at least 25 miles from the centre ; 
in other areas, 15 miles might be enough. 


The Committee has assumed that the 
overall density will be roughly, 12 persons 
to the acre in a new town, and the area 
to be acquired should be anough for 
the built-up area plus a peripheral belt 
about three-quarters of a mile wide. A 
town of 20,000 population would thus 
need 5,500 acres, while one of 60,000 
would need 11,000 acres. Flexibility 
should be aimed at throughout the 
entire creation of a new town. 


Valuable information, which requires 
detailed study, is given on layout 
grouping and architectural treatment. 
Standards of construction and equip- 
ment should follow the codes laid down 
by the Ministry of Works and the 
Ministry of Health. Advertising, noise 
and smoke should be _ controlled. 
Throughout the building of the town, 
skilled advice on landscape treatment 
should be available. 


Preparation of the Plan 
All the necessary public services, and 
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other services such as transport, health 
and education, should be carefully 
organised in advance for the eventual 
population. Facilities necessary for the 
industrial, commercial and administra- 
tive premises of the town should be 
provided, and the agency should finance 
and provide shop premises to be let at 
progressive occupation rents. The 
desirable range of shops proposed is 
between one to every 100 people and 
one to every 150 people. 


Right from the outset a multi-purpose 
meeting place should be provided, and 
other special buildings for recreation, 
music and the other arts should be built 
well in advance of demand. A theatre 
seating 400-600 people is suggested as 
a possibility for the first of these special 
buildings. But it is emphasised that a 
set pattern of cultural development 
cannot be prescribed. At the outset, 
too, arrangements should be made for 
preserving and indexing documents of 
importance in the founding of the town. 
A wide variety of restaurants should be 
available, and when these serve sub- 
stantial meals they should be able to 
obtain licences. It is suggested that 
local broadcasting might play an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
social life of a new town. 


Execution of the Plan 


Under the general guidance of the | 


developing agency there should be a 
director-general, whose chief officers 
might be a business manager, a chief 
architect, a chief engineer, an estate 
manager and a public relations officer— 
each with adequate staff. All these 
officers would have equal status since 
the execution of the plan is a matter 
for team work. 


~ The total capital cost of a town of 
50,000 is estimated at £27-£36 millions. 


The need for a Central Commission 
of five or six members is emphasised. 
Such a commission would advise all 
the developing agencies. A Joint 
Commission for England, Wales and 
Scotland is considered preferable 1 
separate commissions. 
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The Rebirth of the 
Scottish Highlands 


By ARTHUR H. M. KIRBY, M.Se. 


SINCE the eighties of the last century the population of the Highlands of 
Scotland has been steadily decreasing ; young people from village and croft 
have continually sought better prospects, either overseas or in the industrial 
south. This drift from the land has become such a serious problem in recent 
years that the Highlands are now frequently classed as a semi-derelict area. 
Recent events suggest, however, that a new lease of life may be given to 


this important region. 


FTER many years of dispute between 
conflicting interests, the Hydro- 
Electric Development (Scotland) 

Act now provides that the water-power 
resources of the Scottish Highlands shall 
be developed by a non-profit-earning 
public services corporation, namely, the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 
The Act does not make provision for 
the uttlisation of the power generated in 
the 102 schemes envisaged by the Board, 
though it is obvious that the future pros- 
perity of the Highlands will be much 
more dependent upon this factor than 
upon the comparatively small amount of 
employment provided by the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of dams 
and generating stations. The present 
policy of the Board is to make the supply 
of current to the Highlands themselves 
(which is uneconomic) pay by selling 
the bulk of the power generated to the 
big consumers in the central industrial 
belt. Thus it may well occur that the 
new source of power to be provided in 
the Highlands may fail to be employed 
primarily for the benefit of the Highlands 
and that neither Highlands nor Low- 
lands will benefit as they should. For 
there is nothing which the Clyde-Forth 
belt needs more than an emigration of 
population and industry which could 
well be taken up by the Highlands (and 
the Borders) to the mutual benefit of 
Ose areas, 
The basic industries of the Highlands 





at present are farming, fishing and 
forestry, and our Highland friends re- 
mind us that this will always be so; but 
the advent of the Hydro-electric scheme 
opens up new possibilities for the de- 
velopment of other natural resources. 
In the first place, it could revitalise the 
existing industries by making feasible 
the introduction of crop driers, dairy 
and sheep-shearing appliances, horti- 
cultural heating, cold storage and fish 
canning factories, machinery for textile 
spinning and weaving and for stone- 
crushing, and many other devices 
hitherto denied them. But what is so 
significant for the rebirth of the High- 
lands is that it could provide the 
necessary cheap power for two entirely 
new basic industries, namely electro- 
chemistry and electro-metallurgy with 
their numerous subsidiaries. Moreover, 
transport could be reorganised and the 
introduction of electrified lines could 
bring many advantages of a practical 
and aesthetic nature both to towns and 
to rural areas. 

The only existing electro-metallurgical 
industry in the Highlands provides the 
important light metal, aluminium ; but 
Scotland has no natural source of the 
raw materials and it is unlikely that 
increased imports of bauxite would be 
favoured by anyone. What Scotland 
does possess, however, is great quantities 
of dolomite ; some 300,000,000 tons of 
high-grade ore are available around’ 
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This map, from Highland Power, shows the 
approximate area to be developed by the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 


Extensive deposits of limestone. 


Extensive deposits of dolomite. 
Railway lines. 





With acknowledgments to the authors and publishers of “ Highland Power i: 
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Loch Eriboll alone. This mineral is an 
“mportant source of the modern ultra- 
Fight metal, magnesium, which is also 
lobtainable from sea water, another 
jatural asset of the Highlands. By 
utilising power from the Ross and 
Sutherland schemes, it would be possible 
4o establish a basic magnesium industry 
in the Cromarty Firth area, and to 
lop subsidiary concerns producing 
fight alloys. The terrain of Easter Ross 
would lend itself to the development of 
at least one new town in which these 
industries could be concentrated. 
’The other great natural resource in 
he Highlands is the immense reserve of 
nestone, of the requisite high degree 
Of purity, in the Fort William area. 
With power from the Inverness-shire 
Shemes and coke provided by the 
entral and new eastern coal areas, this 
nestone would enable the establish- 
ment of an extensive carbide industry 
n the Caledonian Canal zone. From 
basic material, carbide, springs a 
of modern products of which 
ieetylene is probably the best known. 
Acetylene provides important solvents 
fich.as alcohol and acetone, but it is 
fincipally of value.as a raw material 
the manufacture of neoprene (a 
synthetic rubber having very great re- 
lance to oil, grease, chemicals and 
ibrasion) and the vinylite resins (also 
very resistant to corrosion), but versatile 
mough to provide hosiery, mouldings, 
lubes, ‘‘cement’’ for plywood providing 
Bitrong constructional material, floor- 
tiling, and even playing-cards). 
| Ancillary industries such as those 
making chlorine and hydrochloric acid, 
ustic soda and other accessory chemi- 
would need to be established 
jacent to the main carbide industries. 
calcium carbide yields yet another 
es of valuable products based on the 
@rivative, calcium cyanamide. Under 
Pressure in the electric furnace, carbide 
psitrogen yields cyanamide; the 
rogen itself would be derived from 
- liquid | air by fractional distillation using 
@ectric pumps, with the valuable element 
iygen as a further product. Cyanamide 
| Ba very important fertiliser and, as the 
feclamation of so much neglected hill- 
Power” | Pasturage is an essential step towards 
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the restoration of hill-sheep-farming in 
the Highlands, the presence of a cyana- 
mide industry would be an asset of 
exceptional importance. Even so, the 
value of cyanamide does not cease there; 
it yields further useful products. On the 
one hand, sodium cyanide, required for 
the extraction of gold ores, and the 
fumigant, hydrogen cyanide, can be 
obtained ; on the other, the starting 
materials for further important groups 
of plastics, namely urea and thiourea, 
and still more derivatives such as the 
explosive, nitroguanidine, and drugs of 
the barbiturate group. 


It is easy to see that a new degree and 
a new breadth of life could be infused 
into the Highlands as a direct result of 
using the hydro-electricity now to be 
made available. If industrial develop- 
ment takes place, new towns and villages 
will be required, and it is essential that 
such communities should be planned on 
the best modern lines and not just left 
to chance. Kinlochleven, a ‘‘township’’ 
in Argyllshire with a population of about 
2,000, is an example of the serious effects 
uncontrolled and haphazard develop- 
ment can have on both the countryside 
and on the inhabitants, many of whom 
are obliged to live in slum conditions 
without any of the social amenities 
which axe essential to a full and satis- 
factory life. A repetition of such develop- 
ment in cther parts of the Highlands is 
one of the things which deliberate plan- 
ning can enable us to avoid. 


The U.S.A. achieved a programme of 
rehabilitation based on hydro-electric 
development by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the rebirth of the Scottish 
Highlands could also be achieved by a 
team of men and women inspired with 
similar vision and enthusiasm. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the success 
of the T.V.A. was largely due to the fact 
that it worked in co-operation with and 
through the established local authorities. 
David Lilienthal, in his book T7.V.A., 
emphasises the point that their objectives 
were achieved because the people them- 
selves were partners in the project. But, 
without the resources and leadership of 
T.V.A., the people could never have 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THE BILSTON VENTURE 


By A. V. 


HE aim of planning, at the present 
time, is in danger of becoming 
obscured in the perfecting of technique ; 
and at a moment when the democratic 
idea of freedom is losing its nineteenth- 
century meaning of individual liberty in 
_ the economic sphere whilst undergoing 
a translation in terms of new duties and 
responsibilities, it is more than ever 
important that the aim of planning 
should be clearly defined and under- 
stood, The only criterion of freedom in 
a planned society must be found in the 
satisfaction of human needs and the 
amenities that tend to individual co- 
operation in society. That, ostensibly, 
should be the aim of planning. The 
thought of Julian Huxley, Laski and 
Maritain, for instance, at this time, 
develops the theme in relation to the 
philosophical concept of the ‘*good’’ 
life and it would be true to say that the 
ogre of bureaucracy which is presented 
by planning can be disposed of, if the 
problem is viewed as an abstraction, 
through social participation, a high 
level of social understanding and the 
decentralisation of political and social 
function. The translation of abstractions 
into practical measures requires, how- 
ever, a deeper logic and a more sustained 
application than is evidenced by many 
of the present proposals for the re- 
development of our cities and towns. 


At the present time the plans for 
neighbourhood development, the con- 
siderable talk about ‘‘ organic patterns, ”’ 
the use of jargon such as ‘‘conurbation,”’ 
‘*overspill,’’ ‘‘flexible design,’’ may be 
impressive enough to indicate that the 
essential aim, that of planning for a 
society in which the individual may 
reach out to the fulfilment of his per- 
sonality through discovering the 
potential of the community, is some- 
where in the background of planning, 
In practice, however, the accent is still 
on exclusiveness, the fixed not the 
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flexible in design, the monumental in 
community building, not the or 
and the house as the vehicle for the full 
life without reference to its extensions 
into the community. 

‘*The Bilston Venture’’ can con. 
veniently be described as an attempt to 
convert the abstractions which should 
inform planning proposals into practical 
terms. It is a phrase coined by the late 
Dr. Otto Neurath, who was called in 
by the Bilston Corporation to advise on 
the sociological aspects of the town’s 
redevelopment ; and it is essential to 
realise that the word ‘‘venture’’ is 
chosen instead of ‘‘ experiment. ’’ Human 
beings are not guinea-pigs, and if en- 
couraged and helped to understand the 
significance of the human being in 
community, they can ensure the success 
of planning and make a contribution 
to it. The word ‘‘venture’’ represents 
an attitude. 


Bilston offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for social and physical re- 
development. Of a population of 
30,000 over one third live in houses 
unfit for human habitation. Between 
the wars, over 2,500 council houses 
were built on estates where no com- 
munal amenities have been provided: 
a town at present comprising 7,800 
houses now requires the demolition of 
nearly 3,000 houses. 
programmes envisage the provision of 
4,000 houses to replace the dwellings 
scheduled for demolition, to abate 
overcrowding and to meet an already 
overloaded demand for accommodation, 
Already sites have been prepared for 
2,000 new houses, and every unfit house 
in the borough has been included in a 
clearance order. The redevelopment of 
the sites of slum houses is in immediate 
prospect. The problem is not one 
merely of houses, but of the complete 
redevelopment of an industrial com- 
munity: Dr, Otto Neurath found here 
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the material to which could be applied 
the social knowledge which he had 
garnered in the social experiments of 
Vienna in the period after World War I 
—a knowledge which he afterwards 
expanded by his work and contacts in 
European countries, Mexico and the 
U.S.A. 


Neurath, as an empiricist and a 
founder of the school of logical em- 
piricism of which the development of 
isotype as an instrument of visual 
education is an expression, based his 
observations upon the Bilston planning 
proposals upon three assumptions : 
(a) the percentage of truly anti-social 
persons in any community is so small 
as to be almost negligible ; (5) within 
reasonably practicable limits there must 
be the greatest possible decentralisation 
of administration — ‘‘administration 
must go to the people and not vice 
versa,’’ and (c) all people tend to strive 
to the utmost of their ability towards 
a higher standard of living. 


The importance of reducing the idea 
of decentralisation into actual com- 
munity structure cannot be overstated. 
If successful, it leads to participation by 
the individual in the social field and 
opens the way to a higher level of social 
understanding. Therefore, Neurath 
suggested that small community centres 
which were easily accessible to the 
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family unit were more important than 
impressive structures, in the monu- 
mental manner appropriate to the grand 
civic opening. Much could be done to 
encourage reading and social activity 
through providing a number of small 
one-room libraries, possibly in the 
maisonettes to be built for bachelors, 
spinsters and old persons. These small 
centres, where the administration could 
be undertaken by volunteers on a rota, 
would prove a valuable complement to 
the larger and more centralised units of 
own library administration. Old persons 
should not necessarily be grouped to- 
gether in blocks of flats or houses, but 
should be allowed the choice of living 

hongst the younger people, in whose 

idst they might thus be able to make 
A social contribution to the community 
ough, for example, taking a share in 
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the care of children. Clinics, too, if 
small and more numerous than in con- 
ventional plans provide another avenue 
for individual contribution. 


Children, especially from slum areas, 
would require in the new estates 
sufficient outlet for destructiveness and 
noise ; therefore space should be pro- 
vided on numerous greens for their 
playtime—and what better than paddling 
pools dotted about on the open space 
provided, within sight of the home, for 
them to indulge themselves ?) But more 
and small greens easily accessible, not 
merely large parks accessible to but few 
in the daily routine. The few anti-social 
people who remain unaltered would be 
quite easily absorbed into the wholte— 
community. The idea of special areas 
for ‘‘difficult’’ tenants he strongly con- 
demned if only for the effect of such 
segregation upon the children, who 
would find the stigma of their associa- 
tion with such an area difficult to live 
down, 


The question of unmarried persons 
requires special consideration, and great 
care must be taken to avoid the acci- 
dental creation of a lunatic asylum. 
Unmarried persons can be divided into 
two classes—those who will eventually 
marry, and those who for some psycho- 
logical or physiological reason will 
never marry. If one block of flats is 
provided or one colony made for un- 
married persons, the number of persons 
who are likely to marry will speedily 
diminish until all the accommodation 
is taken up by persons who will never 
marry and of whom an increasing per- 
centage are not quite normal, though 
far from insane or infirm. The best 
solution is to make available accommo- 
dation for unmarried persons in which 
they can be comfortable with a minimum 
amount of domestic work, but which 
will also make them an integral part of 
the structure of the community. 


These are but a few indications of the 
kind of way in which decentralisation 
can be reduced to practical terms. 


If planning is to succeed, people must 
be given something to do ; by bringing 
out for the individual the benefits that 
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organic planning can bestow, an appeal 
is made to the selfishness in every 
human being, and fosters an interest 
and co-operation which no amount of 
moral preaching could ensure. Mr. 
Stanley Baron has recently described 
Otto Neurath as a ‘‘sociologist of 
happiness.” The description was apt. 
If people are happy they are more likely 
to achieve what the philosophers have 
called **the good life.”’ What we call 
planning, Neurath preferred to call 
**social engineering,’’ the currency of 
which is a ‘‘measurement in kind’’— 
happiness. 


The task of community building on 
these lines in Bilston lies in the im- 
mediate future. Meanwhile, some 
attempt is being made to bring into 
existence a sense of community in 
advance of the physical fabric. To this 
end Neurath directed his attention to 
the education of the people in the slum 
areas of the town through the use of 
isotype charts and technical devices of 
presentation relating to social facts. 
The exhibitions were to start off in a 
disused shop in a slum area, not in the 
well-designed municipal art gallery. 


The subject of the individual and the 
community is thus brought to the door 
of the slum. Eventually it is hoped 
there will be two or three exhibitions 
running at the same time. The material 
exhibited and the information elicited 
would filter through to the town 
museum and information centre where, 
ultimately, all aspects of the town’s 
social life would be recorded and in 
appropriate cases presented pictorially. 
Here social knowledge would be crys- 
tallised. The municipal housing depart- 
ment, it was envisaged, would ultimately 
find its home in the same building where 
housing ‘‘management’’ would be con- 
verted into housing ‘‘service.’’ In this 
way Neurath was of opinion, supported 
by his experience of visual education in 
many countries, that people can be 
taught successfully to think about the 
possibility of a better way of living and 
in the process achieve through their own 
efforts the aim of a fuller life. And in 
such a cultural climate the danger from 
the bureaucrat is minimised. 


- Mumford. 
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This conception of exhibitions 
municipal service has taken root anf 
the work on the first exhibition on 
lines in Bilston is now commenced, 
will be housed in the shop in the slug 
which Dr. Neurath selected. The id 
of a museum of social science and im 
formation will no doubt recall for 
the teaching of Sir Patrick Geddes 
the philosophy of planning of Mr. 


If the planning aim is revived and 
expressed in a practical way on the lines 
which Neurath and all those who urge 
the biological approach to planning 
suggest, ‘*the accursed wantlessness”’ of 
the common people will give way to 
social self-consciousness, standardisation 
to self-expression, and the passive con- 
suming of amusement to cultural 
activity. In an environment where he 
is given something to do, it would be 
possible for the common man to make 
life rich and beautiful through the 
resources of his own opportunity and} yy 
spirit without the aid of ‘‘men out of | 
the common’’ to which Senor de 
Madariaga recently referred in Victors 
Beware, and whom those who see in 
planning the denial of freedom regard 
as bureaucrats. 

If Neurath has done no more than] soy 
point the way to one town at least ot 
where real freedom lies, then he has} parat 
rendered an inestimable service to ekctr 
planning at the present time and? nq y 
suggested a means of integrating policy) sryct 
and technique. port, 
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begun, let alone made a success of, such} In 
an all-inclusive project. J indust 
This brief survey of the immense po! | greate 
bilities opened up by the availabilty ing th 
cheap electricity will serve to emphasis} people 
the necessity for establishing a pla nil ng being 
authority for the whole region will} Areas, 
powers similar to those of the T.V.Adadjoin; 
so that the ,questions of agriculls 4 lation, 
fisheries, industry, transport and. M tensior 
least important—amenity, can be COffcounty 
related within the framework of # This 
regional plan. Only if this step | applies 
taken can the Highlands look forwal¥Indust; 
with any degree of certainty to a Me¥the ad 
era.of prosperity. 
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NDUSTRIAL ESTATES which comprise the 
grouping of factories generally for 
nor d¢]~ the lighter types of industry have 
Victors \ made great strides in planning and de- 
» see IM} velopment in the last twenty years. 
) regatd | Whereas in the past industry has, to a 
great extent, been concentrated at the 
yre than} sources of raw materials or close to 
at least} large ports and waterways, the com- 
he hasf paratively recent development in the 
vice fekctricity grid, in the distribution of gas 
me and! and water supplies, in materials of con- 
ag policy) struction and particularly in road trans- 
port, has enabled the lighter types of 
industry to move to less densely popu- 
) areas, 
s of, suc} In the future, it is probable that light 
|industry will be distributed to a much 
nse poss] greater extent on the principle of bring- 
lability 04} ing the work to the people and not the 
emphasis people to the work. This tendency is 
| planning being encouraged in the Development 
zion wiljAteas, in the planning of new towns 
e T.VAdadjoining the larger centres of popu- 
griculturgltion, and in proposals for the ex- 
and—i@jension of market and other small 
in be COfficounty towns. 
ork of § This principle of decentralisation 
is step 4applies equally well to the size of 
k forwaltindustrial Estates ; there is a limit to 
to a ne¥the advantages to be gained in com- 
























Variations in types of buildings to suit particular processes 


PLANNING 
Industrial Estates 


By T. A. L. PATON, B.Sc., M.Inst. C.E. 


munal facilities, cheap services and 
similar items by the grouping of a large 
number of factories of varying size to- 
gether. Saturation point has almost been 
reached in the development of the larger 
estates of fifty or more factories, the 
tendency in the future will be the group- 
ing of a much smaller number in close 
proximity to the homes of the workers. 


SITE SELECTION 


Dealing firstly with the location of 
such estates within a specified district 
there are many factors which should be 
borne in mind before a final decision is 
reached. None of these factors can be 
considered of more importance than the 
others, it is largely a matter of weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages in the 
case of various possible sites. The 
principal points to be borne in mind 
are: source of labour, road and rail 
communications, availability of services, 
sub-strata conditions to avoid risk of 
subsidence or expensive types of founda- 
tions, and direction of prevailing wind. 
It is advisable to ensure that there is 
some fringe of open land round an 
industrial estate to separate it suitably 
from the residential area. and any 





natural features, particularly _ trees, 
should be preserved and augmented. 
In considering the location of an 
Estate, virgin land should not necessarily 
be selected for this purpose. In many 
parts of the country there exist derelict 
works or the sites of old mineral work- 
ings, where the ground, at a slightly 
extra cost, can well be levelied off to 
make the site suitable for the develop- 
ment of light industry. This will have 
the advantage of producing an asset 
from a liability and will considerably 
improve the appearance and resultant 
well-being of the neighbourhood. 


LAYOUT 


The first principle in planning an 
Industrial Estate is to avoid crowding 
the factories together. Space must be left 
for factory extensions, for the parking 
of vehicles, for the ease of access into 
the buildings, for the planting of trees 
and shrubs, and for ensuring the maxi- 
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A General View of the Treforest Trading Es ” 


mum well-being of the operatives, 
modern Estate can be considered to t 
almost fully developed when’ the aré 
covered by the buildings amounts 
20-25 per cent of the total site. Further, 
the floor space required for each worker 
has increased considerably and will cone 
tinue to do so with greater mechanisati¢ 
and the development of new methods 
production and handling of goods, 


It will generally be found that @ 
main natural features or boundaries of 
site determine broadly the road layé 
sufficient to enable the scheme tO) 
sketched out on plan. It is not sugg 
that the whole of the site develop 
should be put in hand in the im 
stages, it is better to carry out the 
in stages as the factories are built, Wa 
ensures that the scheme can be. 
sufficiently flexible to meet the requ 
ments of the industrialists as the ¢9 
expands. So far as possible, the di 
types of industry should be concent# 
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n one section so as to ensure that the 
ighter industries and the residential 
lareas do not become inconvenienced by 
smoke or fumes. 


SERVICES 


The provision of adequate services at 
sasonable cost is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the success of an 
Estate and in many respects is one to 
which insufficient consideration is given 
in the initial planning. Provided the 
ipplies are adequate and charges 
fasonable, industrialists would gener- 
ally prefer the Local Authority or Estate 
Company to deal with such matters as 
fe heating of factories, water supplies 
trade purposes, the distribution of 
and electricity, road _ cleaning, 


4 


eineration, and so on. The control of 
th items in a group ensures that the 
pst of providing the services is lowered 
ot the Estate as a whole ; in the case 
electricity particularly, advantage can 
taken of diversity in the peak loads. 
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ROADS 


In planning the road layout it is 
impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules as to the spacing and width of 
the roads. Much depends on the volume. 
of traffic and the type of industry. In 
any case, dead ends should be avoided, 
adequate lay-byes for standing lorries 
and cars should be provided, while the 
factories themselves should be set 
sufficiently far back from the roads to 
enable lorries to turn in against the 
loading doors or platforms without foul- 
ing the main traffic. Depending on the 
size of the Estate, it may also be desirable 
to provide a bus park with shelter 
accommodation. 


BUILDINGS 


Progress in the development of 
structural materials and in electrical 
services has radically changed the type 
of factories in recent years. In the past 
the tendency was for narrow multi- 


Typical road layout showing buildings set well back from kerb lines 











storey buildings of massive brick or 
stonework with a most uneven distribu- 
tion of natural lighting and of heating 
and ventilatiorf.. The present trend is 
for single-storey factories of light con- 
struction, large roof spans covered with 
light material and insulated to reduce 
heating losses, natural light obtained 
with roof glazing in many cases omitting 
all windows. 

This development. Has gone even 
further in the U.S.A., where numbers of 
factories have been constructed with no 
roof glazing at all, the illumination being 
provided day and night with fluorescent 
lighting. By this method an extremely 
light form of well-insulated roof con- 
struction can be used, thus avoiding the 
considerable loss of heat through roof 
glazing. 

In view of the cost of electricity and 
the reduced range of temperatures 
summer and winter, it is doubtful 
whether such types of construction 
would be economical in this country, 
but no doubt there are industries where 
it might be an advantage. 
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Part of an old multi-storey factory; narrow 


floors, inadequate natural lighting—quite 


unsuited to modern methods. 


The above indicates that the type and 
design of Estate factories should not be 
too rigid—so long as the general 
appearance harmonises with the Estate 
as a whole, the industrialist should be 
given a reasonably free hand, Industrial 
processes are becoming more and more 
complicated and intricate and the build- 
ing should therefore be modelled or 
‘*tailor made’’ to suit the plant, rather 
than the reverse. 

At the same time, the construction of 
a number of standard factories of small 
size or preferably divided into small 
units to encourage inventors and people 
with ideas which they are anxious 10 
develop, should not be overlooked, The 
success of the nation will largely depend 
on the skill and enterprise shown in the 
development of our manufactures, all 
of which must start in a small way. 

The planning of any Industrial Estate 
would be incomplete without provision 


(Continued on page 73) 
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URING the period of the Fourth 

Five-Year Plan the Soviet Union 
will have to build or rebuild over 1,000 
towns. While the war was still in 
progress, Soviet architects and engineers 
did not confine their attention only to 
designing war factories, but kept busy 
on the planning of towns and living 
quarters for peace-time. 

General plans for cities, profiles of 
anticipated development,war memorials, 
the protection and restoration of his- 
torical monuments—such are the prob- 
lems which were raised and solved. 

At the end of 1945 the Council of 
People’s Commissars* approved the 
Plans for many towns, and architects 
and engineers are now busy filling in 
the details of their residential sections. 
The majority of the dwelling houses in 
Soviet towns and factory settlements 
will be of one or two storeys and will 
contain two, four or at the most eight 
flats. The houses are built on standard 
designs, but with various architectural 
*Now ** Council of Ministers.’ 


Facade of a typical new two-storey house in the U.S.S.R. 


SOVIET TOWN PLANNING 


By Engineer N. M. Shestopal 


: 


treatments which blend into one single 
ensemble. Every house has its own 
garden, large enough for vegetables and 
fruit trees as well as flower-beds. It is 
aimed to house 60 persons to the acre 
in residential quarters of towns. 


All the amenities necessary for a 
modern cultured life are provided within 
the city block or the factory settlement ; 
there are nurseries, kindergartens, 
schools, shops of all kinds, restaurants, 
clinic, steambath and laundry; a fire 
station is also provided for. 


The inhabitants of all towns, both 
large and small, want open spaces, and 
the new residential districts will contain 
plenty of greenery, including public 
gardens with an area of from one to 
two and a half acres. Residential 
sections are separated from main 
arterial highways by a protective belt 
330 feet wide. 

Towns with historical architectural 
traditions will be designed so that the 
new houses blend with the old. 
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Lewis Mumford on... 


HUMAN PROBLEMS — § 
OF DISPERSAL 





Lewis Mumford, author of 
Culture of Cities, Condition 
of Man and Technics and 
Civilisation, has been in 
Britain this summer as a 
guest of the Institute of 
Sociology. He has addressed 
conferences of the Institute 
at London, Reading and 
Edinburgh. He has spoken 
at the headquarters of the 
R.I.B.A. and at the Town 
Planning Institute. He has 
given the first Welwyn 
Lecture, received the Howard 
Memorial Lecture from the 
President of the Town and 
Country Planning Associa- 
tion and—carrying his dis- 
persal theories into practice 
—found time to travel down 
to the heart of Suffolk to 
open the Sudbury Planning 
Exhibition. In his Welwyn 
Lecture, Mr. Mumford gave 
a cool and balanced answer 
to the question: ‘‘Will they 
move out; and when they’ ve 
moved, will they like it ?’’ 
Points from this talk are 
reprinted here. 
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HE GREATEST OBSTACLE to decentrali- 

sation and to positive city develop- 
ment lies in the fact that people are too 
easily satisfied with their immediate 
surroundings ; and, unless they are rich 
and powerful, they do not demand, as 
boldly as they should, that their environ- 
ment should come to terms with them, 
They like Tooting or Clapham Junction, 
Camberwell or East Ham, on the same 
principle that they like the wife or the 
husband of their bosom: they cannot 
explain their choice to others, but they 
would resent anyone who tried to 
question it. After we have established 
a new pattern of urban life, this same 
quality will be one of the elements that 
will help conserve it. 


* 


To be effective, an ideal must never 
be too far away from the common habits 
of men. You cannot help people move 


. fifty miles away from their old centre 


in order to have a big garden if at the 
same time you threaten to take away 
their pub ; and I am afraid that some 
of the earlier housing reformers and 
city improvers, beginning with the in- 
fluential James Silk Buckingham, would 
have given the man in the street the 
impression that they were giving with 
one hand and taking away with the 
other—as in some cases they actually 
were. People are not, I think, adverse to 
beauty or to hygiene: man’s very 
adaptability ensures that he will endure 


even the good when it is offered to him, ° 


and in time will learn to like it ; but he 
wants to be sure that by no sleight of 
hand will the new good replace somte- 
thing else that he regards as precious. 
People filled with passion for improve- 


« Ment should always remember this fact. 
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There is a sense in which the poorest 
community is richer, by its very reality, 
than the finest imagined utopia. 

By now, then, we know that the 
problem of making new communities so 
attractive to the mass of men that they 
will seek them out and make them their 
own is not quite so simple as the earlier 
utopians thought. The slow experience 
in getting Letchworth Garden City 
started, the lack of anything that could 
be called a mad rush when Welwyn 
Garden City was founded, have proved 
jhat there are other factors we must take 
account of and overcome, if we are to 
build, not one or two garden cities, but 
the whole civilisation in which such 
cities will be normal ones. 

The building of new towns is not a 
mechanical process that can be managed 
by technicians and bureaucrats; the 
te-settlement of England is as much of a 
challenge, and as much of an adventure, 
as was the original march of the pioneers 
across the American continent. 

The resistance to removal to a new 
environment varies greatly with indi- 
viduals and families, even as it varies 
greatly from generation to generation : 
the resistance is less, I think, an objection 
fo movement or change in itself, as a 
fear of having to deal with the untried 
and the unfamiliar after the change has 
taken place. 

There is a reaction of a certain part 


1, | of our neighbours and fellow citizens to 


an effort to take them out of their 
familiar surroundings, or to offer them 
amore spacious, a more co-operative, 
amore friendly and sociable form of 
life. They cannot imagine a good 
‘vironment that does not contain the 











Lewis Mumford (left) with F. J. Osborn during his visit to Welwyn 


usual congestion, the usual staleness and 
ugliness, noise and confusion, that they 
have come to identify with urban living, 
and even to treat, in a sense, as a. hall- 
mark of progress. Wherever they go, 
these people want to carry some of the 
dear familiar rubbish of metropolitan 
civilisation with them ; you can see and 
hear the echo of their desires in the 
ribbon developments that have pushed 
out into the countryside. One gets more 
than a touch of it on a Sunday excursion 
on the Thames. 
* 


Those of us for whom the goods of 
the garden city seem obvious and self- 
explanatory, almost too obvious for 
description, too self-explanatory for 
comment, must not take for granted 
that this is a common human reaction. 
For a person who is deeply untidy by 
disposition or training, order is the 
virtue that is suspect, the state that has 
to be apologised for and explained ; 
and there are plenty of people by no 
means insincere or vicious who would 
defend the big city for providing the 
very conditions that we who plan 
garden cities think it necessary to 
remove. 

* 


It happens that I was born in one of 
the biggest agglomeration of human 
beings that now defaces the planet, the 
proud city of New York, and I spent 
most of the first forty years of my life 
in that special kind of milieu, which 
became progressively poor in open 
spaces and sane relaxations, even while 
I was arriving at manhood, but which 
offered an abundance of social and 
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cultural stimuli, to be had simply for 
the asking. I have profited too much 
from the big city to despise that con- 
centration of social functions: my 
notion of the regional redistribution of 
functions is not to lessen these oppor- 
tunities, but to widen them and make 
them available—like your national and 
regional library loan system—over a 
much wider area than the biggest 
metropolis. 

In cutting cities to a more humane 
pattern, in emptying out of the metropo- 
lis its surplus population and its con- 
gested industries, one must be careful 
not to lose the special excellence of the 
big city, and we must deliberately plan 
and group the new towns so that they 
will perform even more effectively the 
valid social functions of the metropolis. 
Instead of the sub-urban standards 
which characterised the big city of the 
past, the new constellations of garden 
cities must become super-urban : better 
than the best metropolis in those very 
matters of which the metropolitan 
citizen is justly most proud. 


* 


In the course of our metropolitan 
existence my wife and I, the year that 
our first child was born, made what 
seemed to us a tremendous move. We 
moved to a housing development called 
Sunnyside Gardens, built by a limited 
dividend company, for the purpose of 
experimentally setting an example for 
better large-scale housing, amid the 
railroad yards and the swamps and the 
rubbish dumps of Long Island City. 

In Sunnyside, we faced the difficulties 
of pioneers everywhere. But, like the 
early adventurers at Letchworth and 
Welwyn, we also profited by the ad- 
vantages that came with making a fresh 
start. A new community has a way of 
calling out the spirit of adventure in 
even the more timid kind of souls. 
Almost overnight dyed-in-the-wool New 
Yorkers, who had once made it a point 
of honour not to know their neighbours 
on the same floor of their flat, became 
active collaborators in all sorts of com- 
munal projects: they planned lectures 
and poetry readings in the special 
community rooms, they founded a 
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nursery school, they supervised the 
common greens in each block, they 
exchanged experiences in the art of 
gardening with their neighbours—and, 
above all, they became neighbours and 
found a satisfaction in their existence 
that only the poor, in the great 
metropolis, otherwise know. 

So to those who say, in opposition 
to dispersal, that human nature does 
not change and the Cockney will 
always be a Cockney, I answer from 
my own experience : Give human nature 
a chance and watch it change. On the 
basis of their past behaviour in an ill- 
planned and depersonalised environ- 
ment, you cannot judge what people are 
capable of becoming, in a relatively 
short time, when more social oppor 
tunities and incentives are present. 


* 


During the last decade my family 
made a third move, and made our 
permanent residence in a little hamlet 
miles north of New York. I know both 
the attractions and disabilities of what 
Sir Ebenezer Howard called the country 
magnet. For children in their early 
years, the attractions greatly outweigh 
the weaknesses ; for grove, valley, hill 
and stream are the natural environment 
for healthy children and supply them 
with a wealth of experience that the 
best of schools can never equal. 

But with this move we found that our 
personal dispersal had gone a little too 
far. Dearly as we loved this background 
of nature and rural life, vividly as it 
stimulated us and enriched us every day 
of our lives, the social foreground re- 
mained relatively empty, The social life 
of a countryside is essentially based upon 
likemindedness ; and we adults missed 
the challenge that comes from a more 
diversified culture and from a greater 
differentiation of purposes and talents; 
we had in time to guard ourselves against 
the danger of sinking-into the contented 
isolationism of the rural mind. 


* 


Now these three essential experiences, 
as metropolitan man, as an immigrant 
to a planned community, and as 4 
country dweller, are my chief qualifica 
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tions for discussing the human problem 
of dispersal. I know how hard it is to 
leave the big city and how constrained 
one part of one’s life becomes when one 
must do without its special facilities. 
But I also know how family life prospers 
when there is a garden at hand, big 
enough for growing almost a year’s 
supply of vegetables, to say nothing of 
flowers, and when there are nearby 
meadows and woods where children 
may freely roam. 

From the fact that none of these 
environments has, by itself, proved 
adequate I have come to describe my 
requirements in a fashion that, not 
wholly by accident, comes close to those 
which Ebenezer Howard first laid down 
for a balanced community. Experience 
has driven me to the same conclusion 
with deepened conviction. But being a 
man of the big cities, I know that there 
is one further element that was left by 
necessity out of the first model com- 
munities that were founded on Howard’s 
principle, an elemeat which will in time 
meet most of the objections that have 
been raised to the policy of dispersal. 


I refer to the variety of choice and’ 


opportunity and interest that will be 
open to the citizens of each community 
when, instead of being alone, it is 
surrounded by twenty or thirty similar 
communities, grouped together in a new 
kind of unity, and possibly even federated 
politically in a new kind of urban county 
council. Some of the most. serious 
problems of dispersal which cannot be 
solved on a small scale, will lend them- 
selves easily to a solution when the 
number of decentralised units is multi- 
plied. There is a promise in the New 
Towns movement which you are now 
launching, that could not be fulfilled by 
any single New Town. 
(Continued from page 68) 

being made for a community centre and 
a training centre for the operatives. The 
community centre might include canteen 
and recreational facilities, welfare and 
medical services serving the smaller 
factories, transport agencies and bank- 
ing. The training of future operatives 
and other facilities for lectures and 
instruction are of vital importance for 
the future. 
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Town Planning Summer 
School 


Ov 400 Town Planners will attend 
the Summer School of the .Town 
Planning Institute, to be held at Durham 
University from September | to 8. The 
bulk of the gathering will be made up 
of planning technicians and representa- 
tives of joint planning committees and 
local authorities, but this year’s School 
will see a good sprinkling of delegates 
from the United States, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Sweden. 

The School will be opened on Sunday, 
September 1, by the Rt. Hon. Lewis 
Silkin, M.P., Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, himself an Honorary 
Member of the Town Planning Institute, 
after addresses of welcome by the Lord 
Mayor of Durham, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Durham University and the Chairman 
of Durham County Council. 

No Summer School ever worked 
harder than that of the T.P.I. The 
programme is almost continuous, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. Even the 
light relief is provided by mock inquiries 
in which members make fun of their 
own and others’ different opinions on 
planning. 

Each of the seven days will be devoted 
to a single subject. A morning lecture 
is followed by group and school dis- 
cussions after lunch, while the evenings 
are taken up with the work of small 
intensive study-circles. The main 
subjects discussed will include New 
Towns, the Planning of Historical 
Cities, the Place of the Trading Estate 
in Planning, and Planning for Rural 
Communities. 


Speakers will include Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, last year’s President of the 
T.P.1., brilliant writer on Town and 
Country Planning, and author of the 
plans for Durham and Exeter. Mr. 
Gordon Stephenson, Senior Research 
Officer of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, and Mr. Thomas E 
North, Borough Architect and Planning 
Officer of West Ham, will also deliver 
papers. 
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M* LEWIS MUMFORD ’S remark, thrown 

out almost casually at the Howard 
Medal Presentation, that Britain, 
through her lead in town planning, is 
again beginning to lead the world, 
took his audience by surprise. Argu- 
Ment on the working out of a sound 
Planning policy has been a long and 
Slow process. Consciousness that much 
1S still to be done tempers enthusiasm. 
The new directive in planning legislation 
and in many city plans, therefore, 
appears as the result of grinding 
evolution rather than of rousing revolu- 
tion. Many of the younger technicians 
in America are, however, like Mr 
Mumford, excited by our progress and 
wish for similar opportunities for their 
‘own skills. They write appealing letters 
enclosing ‘*‘checks’’ for the latest plans. 
(But they ‘‘ know our book difficulties. ’’) 
Very often, of course, the plans they 
want are out of print. 


* * * 


Inquiries about what is being done 
to distribute a reasonable number of 
copies of our planning reports reveals 
a somewhat limited view on the inter- 
national public relations value of our 
planning work. ‘‘Two or three copies, ’’ 
we are told by the Foreign Office, of 
each of the major city plans are sent 
to the offices of the British Information 


Service in New York, Chicago and- 


San Francisco. We would suggest that 
the paper supply here would not be 
affected if a more generous number 
were made available so that those 
working on city planning projects 
could have one or two copies of our 
principal schemes for reference. The 
total number required would not be 
great—probably a few hundred copies 
of each plan. But it should not be left 





production, 


to Americans themselves to underline 
the value of helping a small, but never- 
the-less important, section of American 
opinion to knowledge of our work on 
town planning. 


* * * 


The livelier professional and voluntary 
organisations—the Town and Country 
Planning Association is one—are in 
touch with many individual planners 
and planning groups in other countries. 
They send or exchange literature as 
often as possible. The Society for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union have an active architectural 
group which has recently been encourag- 
ing the exchange of information and 
books with Soviet planners. Private 
agencies cannot, however, cover the 
whole field. In view of the mild criticism 
above, it is good to hear that an 
excellent document -on Town and 
Country Planning has been prepared by 
the Reference Division of the Central 
Office of Information for the exclusive 
purpose of circulation abroad. This is 
a factual record of the development of 
the control of -land use since 1909, 
which might have even greater value 
if it had been issued in a form equal 
to the highest standards of British book 
instead of as.a_ merely 
efficient-looking duplicated memoran- 
dum. But the text itself is excellent. 


* * * 


A good example of local authority 
public relations is the large-scale m 
prepared by the Borough Engineer of 
South Shields for the redevelopment of 
the town centre. The model has recently 
been on view in the window of a local 
store. It has attracted much attention 
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and many suggestions have been made 
by ordinary people on the modification 
of the plan. The public not only needs 
to know the facts of the plan. There 
must be effective ways of encouraging 
them to discuss the plan, once they 
have grasped the true facts, and of 
influencing its operation. This is true 
both for the redevelopment of our old 
centres and for new towns. 


* * * 


On July 1, Mr. John Mumford took 
up his duties as Director of the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 


After early training as a_ business 
executive, Mr. Mumford took up 
publicity as a career a few years before 
the war. In~*August, 1939, he was 
embodied full time in the London Fire 
Service and spent what he considers 
the two most exciting years of the war 
inthe City of London. He volunteered 
for aircrew duties in 1941 and after 
serving aS a navigator in Beaufighters 
and Mosquitoes, became unfit for further 
fying soon after D-Day. Thereafter, 
he was with the R.A.F. in France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany as a 
public relations officer, and for the last 
year of his service was Chief Public 
Relations Officer to the British Air 
Force of Occupation in Germany, being 
teased at the rank of Squadron 
Leader. 


* * * 


“Although it is going to take me 
some months to meet everybody and 
to become familiar with the background 
of the subject, I hope to be of real 
service to the movement,’’ says the new 
or. ‘‘I find the work completely 
absorbing and although I feel rather 
humble when confronted by the wonder- 
ful tradition and reputation that the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
tas built up, I feel that there is an 


of {%rmous amount to be done in intensi- 
of (vitg all the past activities of the 


iation. I am particularly keen to 
tevelop the educational side and want 
10 see us leading the way in informing 











TS 


the public. I feel that one of the 
Association’s immediate functions is to 
lead the way in patient explanation of 
what New Towns can mean to the men 
and women of Britain in terms of 
greater social and physical health for 
themselves and their children. We must 
make them realise that this -. great 
venture is their venture, and they are 
responsible for its ultimate success. I 
would like to see all the members 
drawn more and more into active 
participation in the work of the Asso- 
ciation and should always be grateful 
for any advice or suggestions that 
members may have to offer.”’ 


* * * 


A point of particular interest for the 
new towns programme emerges in the 
current report of Welwyn Garden City, 
Limited. The Chairman, Sir Theodore 
Chambers, points out that a large 
number of inquiries for industrial sites 
are in hand—more than enough to 
complete the development of the whole 
industrial area. This would appear to 
show that industrialists no longer have 
their old fear of ‘‘moving out,’’ and 
the new towns agencies will therefore 
probably find that at least one of their 
problems will not present quite so much 
difficulty as they may expect. At the 
same time, it shows that Welwyn Garden 
City has proved itself as an established 
industrial centre. 





Announcement 

The Aerofilms Library of air photo- 
graphs at 29 Old Bond Street, London 
(Regent 5211), is at the service of 
architects, planners and others interested. 
The library is run by Miss T. Hamilton- 
Jones, M.B.E. It has a wide collection 
of aerial views of British towns, villages 
and industrial and engineering features. 
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New Town at Harlow. On July 24 the 
Minister discussed the proposed new town 
at Harlow with representatives of the 
following local authorities in the area: 
Essex and Herts County Councils, Epping, 
Ware and Sawbridgeworth Rural District 
Councils, Henlow Parish Council, the East 
Herts Joint Planning Committee and the 
South-West Essex Joint Planning Com- 
mittee. Councils faced with the problem 
of providing ‘*overspill’’ accommodation 
for their population who were also repre- 
sented at the meeting included Tottenham, 
Wood Green, Leyton, Walthamstow and 
Edmonton Borough Councils. 

Many meetings have taken place in the 
past year between all these councils, and 
f ndly relations between the ‘‘exporting’’ 
and ‘‘receiving’’ authorities have been 
established. . 





* * 


Extension of Hemel Hempstead. Hemel 
Hempstead—a town of 20,000—will, it is 
proposed, be expanded to accommodate 
60,000 people. This question was discussed 
at a meeting on July 26 between the 
Minister and representatives of Hemel 
Hempstead Council, Watford and St. Albans 
Rural District Councils, Mid-West Herts 
Joint Planning Committee and Herts 
County Council. 

The population will in the main be 
received from Acton and Willesden. Mr. 
Louis de Soissons and Mr. B. J. Collins 
will be responsible for the preliminary 
preparation involved in drawing up an 
outline plan. 

* 
New Town at Three Bridges. Representatives 
of East Sussex County Council, West 
Sussex County Council and Horsham and 
Cuckfield Rural District Councils met the 
Minister to discuss the proposal for a new 
town in the Crawley Three Bridges area of 
Sussex. After the meeting, the Minister 
said that although the site had not been 
mentioned in the Greater London Plan as 
a suitable place for a new town, the 
proposal was based on a careful examina- 
tion of the area. 


* * 


* * 


Advisory Committee on Stevenage. The 
Minister has, pending the holding of a 
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local public inquiry at Stevenage, appointed 
a committee of eight members to advise 
on the development of the town. 

The members of the committee are 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.LB.A. (Chair 
man); Mrs. Monica Felton (Vice 
Chairman), member of the Hertfordshire 
County Council and of the New Towns 
Committee ; Mr. Campbell Allen, Director 
of Building and Financial Operations in the 
John Lewis Partnership; Mr. Heiney 
Atkinson, staff organiser at Transport 
House ; Councillor Frank Corbett, Mayor 
of Wood Green ; Alderman W. J. Green 
shaw, Hornsey Borough Council ; Coun 
cillor P. T. Ireton, of Stevenage Urban 
District Council and Hertfordshire County 
Council, and Mrs. Elizabeth McAllister, 
Editor of Town and Country Planning. 

* * * 


West Midlands. The Minister has asked 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie to prepare 4 
comprehensive scheme to cover the Counties 
of Warwickshire, Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire. Sir Patrick will be assisted 
by an advisory committee and will take 
into account the traditions and points of 
view as far as possible of the local 
authorities in the area to be planned. 


* * * 


Advertising. Mr. Fred Marshall, Parlia 
mentary Secretary to the Minister, 
announced in the House of Commons on 
July 16 that the Minister hoped to introduce 
legislation controlling advertisement hoard- 
ings ‘‘as soon as practicable.’’~ A voluntary 
agreement with the advertising undertakings 
not to put up more signs in the country 
has already been reached, and it is hoped 
that this agreement will be extended. 


* 


Footpath and Access to Mountains, The 
Minister has asked the Chairman of the 
National Parks Committee, Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, to appoint a sub-committee to 
consider and report on the questions of 
Footpaths and Access to Mountains. 
The constitution of the sub-committee is 
as follows: Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Chait 
man of the National Parks Committee; 
Lt.-Col. E. N. Buxton, m.c., Verder of 
Epping Forest ; Mr. John Dower, A.R.LB.Ay 
M.T.P.L., President of Ramblers’ Associa- 
tion; Mr. Leonard K. Elmhirst, Leader of 
Dartington Hall; Sir William Gavi, 
C.B.E., Chief Agricultural Adviser to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Additional members: Mr. Elwyn Jones; 
Lord Merthyr ; Mr. Francis Ritchie ; Mf 
Tom Stephenson and Mr. G. Wheatley. 


* * 
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Manchester. The Minister received a 
deputation from Manchester on July 25 to 
discuss the City’s proposal for a new town 
at Mobberley. The deputation expressed 
the view that the wide experience of 
Manchester Corporation Housing and 
Town Planning officials should be fully 
used in the creation of the proposed new 
town at Mobberley. 
* a * 

A Regional Plan for the North-East. The 
Minister has. received from the North- 
Fastern Regional Advisory Committee an 
invitation to appoint a consultant to pre- 
pare a Survey and Outline Plan for the 
North-Eastern Development Area. The 
Plan will be prepared in the light of the 
Distribution of Industry Act, which inter 
alia enables the Government to assist in 
the provision for the needs of the area in 
respect of basic services, including trans- 
port, power, housing, health and other 
services. This will undoubtedly lead to 
changes affecting the area considerably, 
and it is desirable that such changes should 
conform with a general physical plan for 
the region based on a comprehensive survey 
of all the problems involved. 

The Minister feels that the important 
and difficult task of preparing this plan is 
one calling for wide and ripe experience 
and also raising many novel issues, and 
after consultation with the Committee he 
has appointed Mr. G. I. Pepler, c.s., 
PP.T.P.I., F.S.1., HON. A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
P. W. Macfarlane, A.M.T.P.I., P.A.S.I., to 
undertake the work. 

Mr. Pepler is at present his Chief 
Technical Adviser and would not in the 
ordinary course have been retiring from 
the public service at the present time, but 
the Minister feels that it is in the public 
interest to release him at once for this 
specially important work. 

Mr. Macfarlane worked - under Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie on the plans for the 
County of London, Greater London and 
the Clyde Valley, dealing particularly with 
the industrial aspects, 

* 


New Appointments. Sir Thomas Sheep- 
shanks has been appointed Secretary to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Miss Evelyn Sharp, formerly Under- 
Secretary at the Ministry of Health, 
becomes Deputy Secretary. re 

* 


Dover. The Minister has approved in 
principle the Dover Council’s plan to 
acquire part of the town by compulsory 
purchase. Under this decision the Council 
will be able to sanction industries in the 
upper part of the central valley area. 
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Power Station at Hoddeson. The Electricity 
Commissioners and the Minister have 
given their consent to an application of 
the North Metropolitan Power Station Co., 
Ltd., for the establishment of a generating 
station at Hoddesdon (Hertfordshire), sub- 
ject to certain conditions which include 
the planting and maintenance of trees and 
shrubs along the River Bank. 

The Company made an application to 
the Electricity Commissioners under Sec- 
tion 11 of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, 
and also appealed to the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning against the refusal 
of the Hoddesdon Urban District Council 
to give consent under Section 16 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. 
A local inquiry was held jointly by the 
Electricity Commissioners and the Ministry. 

* * * 


Protection of Scenic Areas. The Minister 
issued directions on July 29 to approxi- 
mately 500 local authorities in districts 
which include areas of scenic importance. 

Similar directions were issued to other 
local authorities in January last. Mr. 
Silkin then said it was necessary that he 
should be in a position to satisfy himself 
regarding the quality of development in 
areas of high scenic value, including 
potential National Parks and _ coastal 
regions of outstanding beauty, since those 
areas were of more than local importance, 
and in fact formed a national asset which 
it was important to maintain. 

The Minister has, therefore, issued 
directions under Section 6 (2) of the Town 
and Country Planning (Interim Develop- 
ment) Act, 1943, as amended by Section 
31 (2) of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944, to districts which include any 
areas of such high scenic value requiring 
that where the Interim Development 
Authority give permission for any develop- 
ment contrary to the advice of the Joint 
Planning Committee, or the County 
Council (as the case may be) to whom 
planning powers have been relinquished, 
he should be notified of the decision and 
he now considers it necessary to extend 
these Directions to further amenity areas. 

- * x 


Tree Planting. The Minister, in consultation 
with the Minister of Transport, has issued 
a circular to local authorities and joint 
planning committees on tree planting in 
roads and streets in urban and suburban 
areas. The circular points out that many 
authorities have in the past taken in- 
sufficient advantage of the pleasant effects 
that tree planting in urban areas can 
create, particularly where the buildings are 
drab and monotonous. 
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Chief Women’s Officer, National tion. Director of Welwyn Garden City 
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AARNE ELIE 





HE DETAILED planning of resi- 
dential neighbourhoods whether 
a newly developing area or in 
connection with the redevelopment 


of existing towns, is a matter of 


practical and immediate importance 
to local authorities, and to the public 
generally. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association arranged a Brains Trust 
on this subject at their Annual 
General Meeting in April, 1946, and 
were fortunate in securing as the 
members of the team planners and 
social investigators with varied and 
practical experience of the problem. 








Members of the Town and Country 
Planning Association were invited to 
send in questions beforehand. Ak 


-though the Brains Trust lasted one 


and a half hours, it was only possible 
to deal with some of these questions, 
and in the partial report which 
follows—printed here as a result of 
many requests—some of the answers 
by the Brains Trust are given 
verbatim. The complete report will 
be published shortly in booklet form 
(sixpence). There was _ insufficient 
time for the Brains Trust to ded 
with many important points that 
might have emerged in a lengthy 
general discussion. 
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Does the new concept of self-contained neighbourhood units 
assist in the solution of social problems of living in a town? 


MAX LOCK: I do not agree with the 
term ‘‘new concept’ ’—‘‘ neighbourhood 
unit’’ itself is a new term which I think 
you will agree has arisen by virtue of 
the fact that in between the two wars 
housing was put up without any regard 
whatsoever to an extension of family 
life—houses without incidental build- 
ings. But I think we have now swung 
over to the other extreme ; plans at the 
moment suffer because they conceive a 
neighbourhood unit which is entirely 
artificial and has little relation to the 
lives of the people. The reason I say 
that is this: there are three types of 
people who live in a neighbourhood 
who require to have close contact with 
neighbourhood services. The very 
young, the mothers who are bringing 
them up, and the old. All need to be 
within ten minutes’ walk of neighbour- 
hood institutions which would be, for 
old people’s activities, the community 
centre, for the children and mothers, 
child clinics and nursery schools, 
maternity centres, schools and daily 
needs, shops. But to say that everybody 
should have their full social outlet 
within their own particular neighbour- 
hood which should be self-contained, is, 
I think, a mistake. There is always, 
with young adult members of the com- 
munity, a good deal of criss-cross 
movement and planning should provide 
for this. Community centres should not 
necessarily be right in the centre of a 
neighbourhood, but preferably in a 
position which leads to adjacent neigh- 
bourhoods. I support what I say by 
evidence obtained from the Middles- 
brough survey. The only self-contained 
neighbourhood in Middlesbrough was 
such by virtue of its poverty—the people 
could not afford to go from one part 
of the town to another. There, not only 
were the local shops used for daily 
needs—even yearly needs of clothing 
and so on were met by the second-hand 
clothes shop round the corner! Wealthier 
residents, in other parts of the town, 
bought their clothing in Newcastle or 
even in London. The concept which 





conceives a neighbourhood as a self- 
contained unit within the boundaries of 
a main road or railway is not adequate 
for neighbourhood services or for full 
neighbourhood life, but on the other 
hand, balanced groups of neighbour- 
hoods do hang together in a remarkable 
way. 


MISS HARFORD : I quite agree with 
Max Lock. Another aspect of the 
neighbourhood unit is that it will be 
the means of solving some of the old 
problems of urban life. In many of 
Our great cities with their long, dreary 
streets, the people from the same back- 
ground are accustomed to close neigh- 
bourliness ; when they are moved to a 
new neighbourhood these close links are 
broken and they feel lost. In the new 
big housing estates it takes a long time 
for people to get to know each other 
and create the’old friendly atmosphere 
and there is constant bickering and 
quarrelling because people do not know 
each other. I think the new units which 
are being planned should be sufficiently 
small to be manageable. 


R. NICHOLAS: I do not agree that 
the neighbourhood unit is a new con- 
cept — self-contained neighbourhood 
units were being planned before the 
1914 war. To my mind, the social 
complications of living in a town in 
the past has been caused by lack of 
social provisions. Railways, canals, 
roads, etc., do bring about a physical 
severance of development which build 
up a neighbourhood pattern, and which 
can be skilfully used for this purpose. 
I suggest that if we had had the necessary 
social provision in our inter-war develop- 
ment, a great deal of our present 
problems in these areas would not 
have arisen. 


HOLROYD CHAMBERS: I cannot 


help feeling that ‘‘ neighbourhood unit”’ 
as a term has to some extent arisen out 
of the chaotic conditions of the past ; 
I think it should be regarded more as 
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an aspiration and the fulfilling of an 
ideal, giving in the future some social 
concept to living, rather than a hard 
and fast idea ofa particular area bounded 
by particular roads which must not be 
overlapped. I agree with Max Lock— 
in practice any area which is developed 
as a neighbourhood unit does inevitably 
rely upon facilities outside that area. 

‘*‘Does the new concept of self- 
contained neighbourhood units assist 
in the solution of social problems of 
living in a town ?’’ I think the answer 
must be yes, because in the past the 
social disadvantages of living in a town 
have been due to suburban houses being 
built without the provision of social 
services at all. Personally I prefer to 
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regard the neighbourhood unit as an 
aspiration rather than a concrete idea 
and it does bring in all those points 
which Mr. Nicholas has put. 


J. S. EAGLES: I agree with . Miss 
Harford. The supreme purpose of 
planning should be to make people 
happy. The people who went to live 
in the new residential estates erected 
between the two wars were not happy, 
because they did not know each other 
and felt lost. The people who are going 
to live in the newly developed and re- 
developed areas should be given all help 
to get to know each other, and this 
seems to me the basis of the neigh- 
bourhood unit idea. 


*What provision should be made for people to live fuller lives 


in their own homes ? 


Not all people want to carry out all their 


activities in a community centre or some other building outside 


the home. 


MAX LOCK: It seems to me that a 
community centre does encourage people 
to carry out various interests in their 
own homes. You cannot, therefore, 
conceive a good community centre 
without also making provision in the 
houses for people to carry out the 
ideas developed in the centre. 


MISS HARFORD : I think the question 
of a fuller family life in the home is 
largely a matter of fuel and house 
planning. If we had enough built-in 
. cupboards where the endless litter which 
the hobby makers always want to make 
could be stofed away, then the hobby 
makers would receive more encourage- 
ment from mothers. The real problem 
in small homes is how the parlour can 
be used by all members of the family 
and yet be kept clear of constant litter. 
One family I know of keeps one room 
as a playroom and no one minds it 
being constantly untidy and in a mess. 
The fuel question is very important—the 
various members of the family are 
forced to carry out their activities in 
the only room with a fire in it—usually 
the living-room—unless they have an 
inexpensive fuel arrangement so that a 
separate playroom can be kept warm. 


* This question was put from the audience. 


R. NICHOLAS : I think the questioner 
has in mind the difficulty encountered 
by a normal family in carrying out 
social activities in non-parlour type 
houses. This position has arisen, of 
course, from economic circumstances, 
and it is particularly difficult to try 
and remedy it at a time when we are 
faced with such a vast shortage of 
houses. 


R. L. REISS: I should like to draw 
attention to the provision made for 
hobbies in some American schemes for 
flats in central areas. In the basements 
they provide hobby rooms where groups 
of boys and girls can carry out metal- 
work, woodwork, needlework, etc. I 
think, personally, this is a good way of 
doing things whether you have a group 
of houses or of flats. They usually have 
a Technical Supervisor who could go 
round to the various rooms and give 
them assistance and advice. My own 
experience, having had five children, is 
that you cannot adequately provide in 
small houses for the various hobbies 
which different children want to under- 
take. They do not all want to carry out 
the same hobby. It would be much 
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yetter if in connection with the local 
youth centre or some other connection, 
children from different homes could 
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meet with others who have the same 
tastes and carry out their hobbies. 


Is it desirable, in the opinion of the Brains Trust, that proposed 
neighbourhood units should be realised by means of the 
acquisition by the local authority concerned of the whole area to 


be developed ? 


R. NICHOLAS: Undoubtedly, the 
jacquisition by the local authority con- 
cerned of the whole of the area to be 
developed makes it much easier to 
arrange the necessary proper grouping 
of social facilities, and to secure the 
development of these in proper relation- 
iship to the building of dwellings. 


MAX LOCK: On the whole it is 
desirable that a proposed neighbour- 
hood unit should be obtained by 
acquisition from the local authority 
concerned. Under Section 19 of the 
1944 Town and Country Planning Act, 
local authorities have power to buy 
land in each area and re-lease to private 
developers. I see no reason why this 
policy should not be adopted so that 
houses of different income groups could 
be developed by different agencies. 


This leads me also to say that it seems 
an anomaly for local authorities to be 
concerned only with the development 
and finance of houses which do not 
yield an economic return by way of 
rent and rates, and therefore become a 
burden on the public funds. I would 
like to see local authorities also building 
houses for the higher income groups, in 
order that the profits accruing from 
these could help to make good the loss 
yielded by the lower income groups 
housing schemes. Furthermore, if such 
a policy were adopted, the ‘‘stigma’’ 
associated with the council house would 
quickly be dispelled and would lead 
towards the better mixing of classes in 
residential neighbourhoods, with the 
resultant better care of all the public 
amenities associated therewith. 


Do you subscribe to the view of the Brewers’ Association that 
sites for public-houses should be allocated in the future much 
as they have been in the past on the policy of dispersal of a large 
number of small houses, or do you consider that the needs of the 
public are better served by a small number of modern Style 


problem ? 


HOLROYD CHAMBERS : I am very 
fearful myself of mathematical formulae 
in regard to public-houses. Every area 
Must be treated on its own merits, 
Particularly in regard to public-houses ; 
the needs of the community vary very 
much in regard to numbers.’ Personally, 
I would like to see in the neighbour- 





un-tied houses near the neighbourhood centre? 
Can the modern licensed house help to solve the open-space 


What provision can the modern licensed house make for children? 


hood unit one or possibly two large 
pubs, with restaurant facilities a billiards 
saloon and rooms for letting to luncheon 
clubs. Apart from that I think there 
should be a certain number of medium 
sized public-houses—maybe three or 
four—which might be at the principal 
street corners or centres of activity, and 
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a number of small, intimate pubs 
scattered throughout the area with a 
club-like atmosphere where people go 
with friends for a drink in the evenings. 
All public-houses should, I think, pro- 
vide facilities for some food, and in the 
large ones, probably a full-scale meal. 
In the smaller ones, at least a snack or 
sandwiches; and all public-houses 
should have a terrace or garden for 
drinking out-of-doors, so that people 
can enjoy conversation with friends in 
the open air on summer evenings. As 
to whether public-houses should make 
provision for children—I certainly think 
this would be very useful, and that is 
why I think being able to take a glass 
of beer outside is of immense value. 

In regard to the question whether 
there should be fewer and larger public- 
houses, if the small pub grew in size 
to give increased space for tables in 
the various bars, the increased facilities 
would be counteracted by the fact that 
immediately it was larger, more people 
would begin to use it. The size of the 
pub must be gauged by the brewers by 
what in each individual case, according 
to location, is the likely number of 
people who are going to use it. 


R. L. REISS : Statistics on this subject 
show that in England and Wales the 
number of persons of all ages per 
public-house is 530. Housing Com- 
mittees of large towns vary tremendously 
in their attitude towards public-houses 
on their large housing estates. On the 
L.C.C. cottage housing estate the pro- 
portion is roughly 15,000 persons per 
public-house; on the Birmingham 
housing estates it is 7,000; on the 
Liverpool housing estates there are no 
public-houses at all. The tendency 
generally of Housing Committees is 
that the public-houses should be large 
and very few. 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in the 
recently revised edition of his survey 
of York, which has a population of 
about 100,000, showed that the number 
of persons entering a cinema every 
week was 50,000. ~The variety theatre 
draws 10,000, and the repertory theatre 
10,000. But the number entering 
public-houses each week is 150,000. It 
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is calculated therefore that on th 
average, three times as many men and 
women visited the pubs each week in 
comparison with those that attended 
other forms of entertainment. The 12 
licensed clubs in the district that also 
sold drinks, were not included in these 
figures. This shows that the public 
house is a real problem. Residential 
neighbourhoods should be planned to} li 
provide sites for public-houses. In my 
view, the right proportion is represented 
by a public-house large enough to cater} i 
for a population of about 3,000—but 
no larger. 


J. S. EAGLES: I am in very close 
agreement with Holroyd Chambers’s 
general principles, and his desire not 
to dogmatise about actual numbers, 
It has been suggested that the size of 
the public-house should be measured 
by the number of population, and the 
Chairman has quoted actual figures, 
but I think that gets you nowhere. 
One licence for so many head of popu- 
lation means nothing unless you specify 
whether it is to be as small as the 
Lilliput Arms or as big as the Albert 
Hall. The right approach for the 
practical planner who has to make the 
decisions seems to me to be this: Here |i 
are 10,000 people living in this neigh- 
bourhood unit. How many will want 
to be in the public-houses at the same 
regularly recurrent peak period—which |i 
in London is Saturday night? You 
can, I think, get this number by research. 
Having found it, estimate how many 
square feet of floor space they need 
for elbow room and supervision—they 
will not want a lot, because people do 
not go to public-houses in search of 
solitude ; but over-crowding leads to 
disorder and discontent. Having found 
the number of square feet, decide over 
how: many licensed houses you will 
spread them. To put them all into one 
house holding, say, 1,500 people at a [t 
time would be the worst possible answer, 
To spread them over 20 Lilliputs, each 
to hold 75, would be bad. There must 
be compromise : and with compromisé 
you get the additional blessing 
variety—for who wants all publie 
houses to be of the same kind or size? 
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The right sort of layout seems to be 
a biggish (but not too big) house in 
the middle, with full catering and 
entertainment services, and a ring of 
smaller houses. We all want the big 
house at times, but some of us want a 
change at other times—a quieter and 
a more intimate house, where one can 
talk in peace with an old friend. The 
literature of public-houses, today’s 
newspapers, the talk of the man in the 
street, all tell the same story, that it 
is the little public-house—the local— 
that is nearest England’s heart. With 
this pattern in your mind, you can 
secure for the public their right to a 
y close}choice of g brewer and a choice of 
nbers’s | landlord. ; 
With regard to the question about 
imbers, | children, I do not think that children 
size of jshould drink alcoholic beverages ; but 
easured|1do not see why that fact should keep 
and the | them out of the public-houses altogether. 
[heartily wish that Parliament and the 
.|ttade could find some way to stop the 
sorry business of children left outside 
public-house doors. Some efforts have 
been made to meet it ; there are houses 
which provide rooms in which the 
parents leave their children, others have 
kiosks or summer houses for children 
inthe garden. Parents, however, having 
parked the car, do not really want to 
park the children also. My own idea 
of a proper way to provide for children 
in the modern public house is to have 
a family lounge where parents and 
children can sit together, the parents 
wih whatever drinks—alcoholic or 
y otherwise—they fancy, and the children 
with soft drinks, ices and chocolate 
ople do jbiscuits and the other things which are 
arch of ihe first to go at a children’s tea party. 
sads to jThis of course can be seen any day at 
g found ft railway refreshment room; but the 
de over hment room doesn’t give the 
ou will jatmosphere I want ; there is too much 
nto one jlurry and not enough friendliness. To 
le at @ jaeate atmosphere by Act of Parliament 
answer, $a difficult thing ; but it has long been 
ts, each J’ fancy of mine that you could secure 
re must the desirable atmosphere if you were to 
promise #verse, .or family lounge purposes, the 
sing of ftnema rule about ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘U”’ 
public jilms. No grown-up person should be 
wr size? j’dmitted to a family lounge unless 
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accompanied by a child. It would 
improve the behaviour of both the 
children and, especially, the grown-up 
people. 

With regard to the question about 
gardens, I am sure that a garden, even 
a small one, adds a great deal to the 
social value of the public-house. I do 
not suggest that every public-house must 
of necessity have a garden; in some 
districts, land is too scarce. On the 
other hand, in congested districts the 
greatest difficulty is open space; and 
I suggest that the gardens of licensed 
premises might well be allowed to 
count as part of the planned open space 
of the area. Any licensee who knows 
his business would open the garden in 
the afternoon for the sale of tea and 
soft drinks ; and there are few places 
which give so much pleasure to so many 
different kinds of people as the licensed- 
house garden. 


MISS HARFORD: I should like to 
put in a strong plea that public-houses 
should not merely pay lip service to the 
serving of tea, but really provide it. I 
think until you do provide all these 
things side by side there will be a good 
deal of opposition to some of the plans 
put forward. I would like very warmly 
to support the idea that food must be 
in sight in the public-house bar and 
not only available when asked for. I 
very much hope that consideration will 
be giver to the provision of a family 
lounge, but I would like to hear what 
public-house users would have to say 
about it. 

It must be recognised that a good 
many organisations prefer to hold their 
meetings in a public-house, but there 
are also a good many others who are 
at present forced to use a public-house 
for their meetings, who would very 
much prefer to use other premises if 
they were available. 


R. NICHOLAS : I think it should be 
borne in mind that if people are offered 
a choice of beer or tea, many people 
would choose tea, and I do not know 
how the brewers would regard that. 
In Manchester we have had many 
conversations with the brewers, and 
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have come to the conclusion that we 
do not want any more gin palaces, in 
which conditions are often thoroughly 
uncomfortable. This is not only due 
to the fact that there is an inadequate 
number of public-houses, but to the 
fact that the very big gin palaces pro- 
mote a type of rowdyism which goes 
with a large collection of people. 
Personally I am in favour of the small 
intimate pub. The Brewers Society in 
Manchester has suggested that we 
ought to regard. 10-12 barrels of beer 
per week per public-house as one unit. 
If the neighbourhood unit should 
provide 8 units, it works out that the 
average consumption would be .52 
barrels per head of population per 
annum. If the brewers can build houses 
which will prevent overcrowding and 
yet preserve the intimacy of the small 
pub, they will accomplish a_ very 
creditable undertaking. 


I am strongly of the opinion that the 


small intimate public-house is preferable * 


to the large house from every point of 
view, and, further, the provision of 
such smaller houses will help in solving 
the problem of creating a fair allocation 
of new public-houses in substitution for 
the much larger number which will 
need to be removed as slum areas are 
redeveloped. 


I do not think that any contribution 
a modern licensed house can make to 
the open-space problem will be sufficient 
to remove the need for a proper open- 
space provision by the local authority 
concerned.- The public-house, however, 
built in adequate surrounds, need not 
be a destroyer of amenity, but can in 
fact be worthily set in lawns and 
flowering borders, etc. 





THE NEW KIEV 


‘*The Kiev of tomorrow as planned by 
Vlassov, the Chief Architect, will not be 
on a colossal scale. No buildings will 
be more than five storeys high and a 
substantial number of houses will be 
detached dwellings on the English model.’- 


—Soviet Weekly. 
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International Federation 
Housing and Town Planr 


HE Federation is holding its 1§ 
Congress at Hastings from October 
to 12, followed by a week of visits ty 
study the rebuilding plans of bombed 
cities. 
The Congress will be opened by the 
Minister of Town and Country Plannin 
and there will be two Housing sessio 
Housing Technique, Economics and 
Housing Policy; and two Planning 
ones—Decentralisation and Implement: 
ing the Plans. 

There will also be a session at whid 
the reconstruction plans gof specifiy 
cities such as Rotterdam, County ¢ 
London, Exeter and Warsaw will & 
explained. There will also be 
exhibition at which these plans will & 
exhibited together with other example 
of planning, and the exhibition will also 
contain examples of Housing from 
different countries. Local visits wil 
also be paid to places of interest in the 
locality. 

This is the Federation’s first Congress 
since it sat in Stockholm in July, 1939 
It is working under considerable diff 
culties, since all its records, library and 
five rooms of office equipment are in: 
German village, but in spite of this it ij 
having great support in its endeavour 
to assemble once more representatives 
from all over the world who 3 
interested and knowledgable in housing 
and planning problems and conditions 

This meeting will enable the Federa 
tion to reconstitute itself and to st 
work again on an official basis. Ther 
can be no doubt of the urgent need fo 
its services. 

It is hoped that members of tk 
Town and Country Planning Associa 
tion will support the Federation 1 
becoming members and by attending 
the Congress at Hastings. ll par 
ticulars of membership and a progré 
and registration fee for the Congres 
can be obtained on application to i 
Hon. Secretary, Miss E. E. Halton 
International Federation for Housif 
and Town Planning, 13 Suffolk Stree’ 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Telephone 
Whitehall 2881 (292). 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS and 


VIEWS 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


A highly successful A.G.M. was held 
on April 8 in the Saltire Club, Glasgow, 
where the Glasgow Planning Forum has 
been meeting fortnightly during the past 
winter. The main feature of the year’s 
work was the Annual Conference held on 
September 29 and 30 in Edinburgh; a 
report of the s hes and discussions has 
been published under the title, Scotland 
Wants a National Plan. A steadily increasing 
membership was reported, mainly drawn 
from the ranks of the Planning Forum 
which has now completed a_ successful 


J third season. 


After the completion of business and 
the serving of refreshments, two films were 
shown: A City Reborn and Proud City. 
We are greatly indebted to the M.O.I. 
(Scotland) Films Section, who undertook 
all responsibilities for bringing and showing 
the films. 


HONORARY ORGANISING 


| SECRETARY, SCOTTISH SECTION 


The Annual General Meeting confirmed 
the appointment to this arduous post of 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur H. Hill, M.c., J.P., who 
was formerly well known in the West of 
Scotland as a business man. 


Colonel Hill has made it one of his first 
tasks to visit Welwyn and Letchworth, 
about which he has returned north full of 
enthusiasm. He also arranged for the 
Glasgow Herald to send a special correspon- 
dent to Welwyn, and this has already borne 
fruit in the form of a double-column article 
headed ‘‘Garden City Example for Scots 
Town-planners.’’ 


Colonel Hill has in hand plans for our 
Annual National Conference in the autumn, 
and for local conferences in the Clyde 
Valley area. In these and other ventures 
he is being aided by the newly appointed 
Publicity Committee of the Section. 
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SCOTTISH COUNCIL (Development and 
Industry) 

The Scottish Development Council was 
founded in 1931 to help Scotland fight 
back to prosperity after the world depression. 
It has now agreed to be wound up volun- 
tarily with a view to amalgamation with 
another body of great importance in 
Scotland, the Scottish Council on Industry. 
The joint organisation is to be known as 
the Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry). At the Annual General Meeting 
of the Development Council, the President 
and. Chairman, the Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, said the ‘‘marriage’’ of the 
two councils meant the closing of their 
record as a separate unit and the opening 
of a door to wider usefulness. 

We hope that the new power and range 
of interests now formed will be a potent 
source of prosperity to Scotland, which so 
badly needs new industry in new areas. It 
is a matter for grave disquiet that, although 
the Secretary of State for Scotland is 
responsible for the work of the three larger 
Regional Planning Advisory Committees, 
the planning of transport and the location 
of industry are outwith his control. 
Scotland’s basic problem is maldistribution 
of industry and hence of population ; 72 
per cent of our population are congregated 
in the Central Plain from Ayrshire to 
Dundee. The Board of Trade have ‘ steered” 
some new industries into the already con- 
gested Clyde Valley, while the vast area 
of the Highlands and areas like Dumfries- 
shire and the eastern Borders are in 
desperate need of population. The im- 
portance of a Regional Authority for the 
Highland area is brought out by the 
article ‘* Rebirth of the Scottish Highlands’’ 
in this issue. 


ROAD SAFETY 

In a recent letter to the Glasgow Herald, - 
Mr. K. G. Tupling (who is a member of 
our Scottish Council) points out that 
Glasgow has an unenviable position at the 
head of a table of child fatalities arranged 
as a proportion of the total population :— 


Child 
City Fatalities Population 
1944 
Glasgow 71 1,089,000 
Birmingham 37 1,003,000 
Liverpool 40 856,000 
Manchester 22 766,000 
London 93 8,193,000 


The remarkable result was that no outcry 
whatsoever was raised in the correspondence 
columns. Glaswegians are so busy watching 
their step that they apparently don’t read 
unpleasant facts at all. 











TREES IN PLANNING—I 


TREES ARE ESSENTIAL Tq 
HUMAN SETTLEMENT 7 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


By Hugh E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma 





Mr. Seaton will contribute to Town 
and Country Planning a series of 
short articles on Trees in relation 
to Water Supply, Public Buildings, 
Towns, Villages, Farm Economy, 
Local Climate and Daily Life. 
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REES come first in planning. They 
came before humanity, and are still 
an essential basis of human existence 
on any scale. Trees are in fact so im- 
portant to the planning of a country 
that, apart from immediate urgencies 
such as post-war housing, they should 
come at the top of the planning agenda. 

Difficult as it is to believe of a country 
so vast, the United States is actually 
using timber more quickly than it grows 
it. Incredible as it may seem, the climate 
has already been so altered in parts of 
U.S.A. by timber felling that the native 
trees won’t do, and foreign trees have 
to be used to renew the woods. 

Our own country has greatly altered 
in the last two thousand years. From 
predominant oak forests with rivers 
twice their present size, and flowing with 
clear blue water, we have changed to a 
countryside of Gaulish Elms (called 
English Elm) dotting fields whose 
greatly thinned soil muddies the polluted 
rivers. Our springs have fallen, and it is 
doubtful whether we can now grow 
great Oaks such as were the common- 
place of the past. Palestine, whose 
mountains were once covered with 
mighty cedars and junipers six feet 
through, an absolute proof of high 
rainfall, now stands a near desert. The 
original civilisation of China starved 
itself out of its own cradle by cutting 
down the forests. Buried forests lie 
under the sands of Sahara. The green 


background of old Carthage has gone, 
Persia, Babylonia, the Greek Islands 
and Spain repeat the story of human 
bad management, thoughtless exploita- 
tion, and the hopeless desolation which 
follows waves of warfare. So tremen- 
dous has been the destruction of forests 
since the discovery of iron that we can 
safely hazard that the actual content of 
oxygen in the world’s air has been 
reduced. Our eastern counties, which 
up to a hundred years ago had extensive 
oak woodlands, of which Epping Forest 






is but a fragment, have lost their moist | which 


character, and in some arable areas 
reached the dust-blowing stage. This is 
the world picture ; including an England 
whose degeneration, though not so 
dramatic, is none the less real. 

In the shortsighted view all this 
matters little since we can import our 
timber as we have been doing for some 
time. But surely the war has taught us 
better than that. We know now, though 
it has only recently become general 
information, that as with wheat so with 
timber the world is touching rock- 
bottom. It is not safe to depend on 
others. It is necessary to develop our 
own very great resources. A thorough 
survey of our soil’s potentialities as 
distinct from its present uses is urgently 
needed to enable sound planning of 
forest and woodland, grazing and arable, 
factory and residential areas. We cannot 
afford to waste land. We cannot afford 
to muddle our planning by putting 
fundamentals last. For reasons of 
timber supply, water-supply, farm fer- 
tility; for reasons of culture and 
happiness, we must start with our 
forests, for they are the foundation of 
a balanced, firmly founded national 
existence. 
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Portsmouth Council members, as a 
result of a survey, have decided to alter 
the layout of their proposed development 
at Leigh Park in order to retain the wood- 
land areas in Leigh Park estate. The 
Mansion House will be run as a community 
centre. 


Sutton and Cheam 

The Ministry of ‘Health has pointed out 
to the Sutton and Cheam Council that the 
real solution for overcrowded boroughs 
with insufficient space for rebuilding is in 
the development of new towns. 


Regent’s Park Terraces 

The L.C.C. has approved the evidence 
to the Gorell Committee prepared by the 
Housing and Town Planning Committee, 
which has reported in favour of preserving 
as a whole the Nash Terraces round 
Regent’s Park. ‘*Nothing less than 
restoration to their former state can be 
contemplated,’’ says the report. 


Mr. Charles Greenwood, City Engineer 
and Surveyor, has prepared a plan for the 
redevelopment of Chester. His proposals 
inlude an amusement lido on the Dee, 
including a swimming-pool, dance hall and 
testaurant. A new concert hall will adjunct 
the Town Hall. 


Hull 

Hull Corporation has applied to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
for an order declaring 3,000 acres of the 
City centre subject to compulsory purchase 


Guildford 

The outline plan fot Guildford which 
has been prepared by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, 
FRLB.A., lays special emphasis on the 
development of the town as a centre of 
culture amenity and business serving an 
aa wider than the borough boundary. 
The plan envisages a central nucleus 
surrounded by five neighbourhoods. 


Cremation 
Speaking at a conference of the Cremation 
ty, Mr. Aneurin Bevan said that in 
the past valuable land had been squandered 
sburial grounds—‘*a retrograde movement 
and must be halted.’’ 
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Bilston 

Professor Sir Charles Reilly is advising 
Bilston Corporation on the redevelopment 
of the town. The houses are to be planned 
round communal units serving 100-250 
houses. It is proposed a large proportion 
of the houses should face on to communal 
greens with small private back gardens. 


Letchworth 

Sir Edgar Bonham Carter has announced 
his retirement from the Board of Directors 
of First Garden City Limited. * 


West Riding 

The West Riding Law and Parliamentary 
Committee state in their quarterly report 
that there are 51 urban districts all below 
the 30,000 population mark and dependent 
on one or two industries, which could form 
the nucleus of new towns. 


Industry and Stevenage 

Local industrialists have been contacted 
by the Hornsey Borough Council with 
regard to the proposed new town at 
Stevenage and have been asked to express 
a general and non-binding opinion on their 
being prepared to remove their businesses 
to Stevenage providing satisfactory arrange- 
ments—financial and otherwise—are made. 


Compulsory Acquisition 

On August 1, two supplementary Orders 
(one for England and Wales and one for 
Scotland) were approved by the House of 
Commons. The Orders raise the sup- 
plementary compensation payable for 
property compulsorily acquited under the 
Town Planning Act from 30 per cent to 
60 per cent above 1939 values. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the 
proposal would not prejudice further 
reconsideration at a later date. 


Sir Stephen Tallents 

Sir Stephen Tallents, K.c.M.G., C.B.) who 
is past the retiring age for Civil Servants, 
has retired, at his own request, from the 
post of Public Relations Officer to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 


LGC. ; 

Mr. R. H. Matthew, A.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed Architect to the London County 
Council in succession to Mr. J. H. Forshaw, 
who is now Chief Architect to the Ministry 
of Health. 


R.I.B.A. 

Mr. L. H. Keay, 0.B.£., F.R.I.B.A., City 
Architect and Director of Housing for 
Liverpool, is the President of the R.I.B.A. 
for the session 1946-1947, in succession to 
Sir Percy Thomas. 
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Green-belt Cities 


By F. J. Osborn. Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d. 


L would be presumptuous 6f me to 
admonish the readers of this journal to 
read Mr. Osborn’s latest book. They 
will already have done so. I can only 
say, coming to the witness box as a 
mere journalist and layman in planning 
matters, that those who do read the 
book will find in it the human story 
behind both the austerer clauses of 
Mr. Silkin’s New Towns Bill and the 
reports of the Reith Committee from 
which the drafters of the Bill clearly 
drew inspiration. 

This indeed is Mr. Osborn’s year. 
A token of this was the assembly of 
grandees at dinner not long ago to pay 
tribute to his contributions to planning. 
More tangible, because more productive, 
is the New Towns Bill itself, outlining 
the procedure and powers for creating 
new communities to drain. off town 
congestion and to furnish, in both the 
old towns and the new, fresh oppor- 
tunities of a decent and civilised way 
of living. Mr. Osborn is at last about 
to enter the statute book. 

‘*Decentralisation’’ and ‘‘dispersal’’ 
are equally horrid words, frightening 
ordinary folk as much as the perpetual 
planners’ word ‘‘development’’ which 
just means building and all that goes 
with it. The Reith Reports (with Mr. 
Osborn inevitably a counsellor) make 
plain enough in official language what 
‘*decentralisation’’ and ‘‘dispersal’’ can 
and should mean in terms of law and 
business. The Silkin Bill puts it in 
terms of the Parliamentary draftsman. 
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Green-belt Cities for all its failure of a 
title, puts it in human terms, with the 
clinical examples of Letchworth and 
Welwyn analysed with astonishing 
fairness. 


My readers have all read Green-belt 
Cities, or they should be ashamed of 
themselves. They have read the Reith 
Reports and the Silkin Bill. They 
know what nonsense it is to suggest, 
as his critics. do, that Mr. Osborn is 
an arty crank or a despoiler of the 
countryside by suburban sprawl or a 
builder of castles in the air too costly 
for practical men to take account of, 
They have often marvelled no doubt, 
as I have done, that so hard a head 
should go with so warm a heart ; that 
so complete a Cockney, caring so much 
and so equally for the Londoners who 
will stay in the New Jerusalem as for 
those who will go to the new towns, 
should also show so many marks in 
all his work of the canny Scot. They 
will have fully weighed the significant 
fact that the author of Green-belt Cities 
also wrote, almost unaided, the classic 
evidence of the Garden Cities Associa- 
tion to the Barlow Commission on the 
economic consequences and implications 
of overcrowding in cities. 


Green-belt Cities is ‘*the book of the 
Bill.’ It is an examination, historical 
and autobiographical, of how new 
towns should and should not be made, 
of the purchase and use of the sites, of 
the control and guidance of building, 
of the finance and administration of 
new communities, of the social and 
cultural aspects of the ‘‘ garden-cities,”’ 
and of the meaning of all this experience 
for future national policy, by way of 
warning as well as example. Here is 
a balance-sheet as well as a blue-print. 
Here is the bible for all members of 
the development boards of the Silkin 
towns. Here, in a characteristic flourish, 
is the tale of Letchworth and Welwyn 
carried back to Moses as well as forward 
to the finale, if Mr. Osborn has his way, 
of twentieth-century blues. 


For a most modest man, Mr. Osborn 
has had his way more than most. His 
claim has never been more than to 
insist upon common sense and honesty 
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in town-planning. The first new con- 
tribution he made this year to the cause 
of ‘‘healthy living and industry’’ was 
abook reviving the ideas and leadership 
of Ebenezer Howard and setting down 
himself as no more than a disciple and 
mouthpiece. Yet I would venture to 
ay that, when all allowance is made 
for Howard’s fine, untutored initiative, 
for the inspiration he left behind him, 
and for the changing climate of politics 
and economics, the name of Osborn 
will be remembered, for his words, his 
achievements and his personality alike, 
as easily first among the practical town- 
planners of this country. 


Mr. Osborn would no doubt say, 
“Wait and see.”* The Government, 
and all parties, are indeed committed 
now to a policy of ‘‘dispersal.’’ The 
recommendations of the Barlow Com- 
mission are Official policy. The war-time 
town-planning measures gave a glimpse 
of Osbornian sanity. But Uthwatt and 
Scott are still shelved. Performance 
has lagged, and still lags, behind 
Ministerial professions. The lion in 
the path, as Mr. Osborn has pleaded 
more eloquently and more cogently 
than any, is ‘‘compensation and better- 
ment,"” and the Labour Government 
ae apparently no more able or willing 
than the Coalition to apply a statutory 
rmedy. The Silkin Bill must still be 
regarded as a single swallow. 


The door is open. That is all. Mr. 
Osborn certainly will not rest on the 
laurels given him by the grandees at 
the recent dinner. I would say that he 
has already done enough to claim at 
kast distant descent, in his own diffident 
way, from the famous individuals like 
Wilberforce, Place, Shaftesbury, Cobden 
and Bright, who in a vastly more 
individualistic era pressed home great 
cial causes by all the devices of honest 
organised agitation inspired by personal 
His cause—the ‘‘town of a size 
that makes possible a full measure of 
social life, but not larger ; surrounded 
bya rural belt ; the whole of the land 
being in public ownership or held in 
tust for the community,’’ with the still 
seater corollary of decent living con- 
ditions in the old cities thinned-out—is 
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not less than theirs. But they succeeded; 
he has not yet done so. The practical 
stage is still before us, when all the 
lofty words and phrases of the politicians 
will become bricks and mortar in a 
decent civilised pattern of work and 
dwellings, or else be swallowed up and 
lost, as may indeed very well happen, 
in the rush for roofs of whatever kind 
may be forthcoming in whatever places. 


However the issue goes, the place of 
Mr. Osborn should be assured.  Stiff- 
necked he most certainly is about flats 
and density rates and other points, a 
propagandist and proud of being so. 
Wrong-headed no doubt he sometimes 
has been. But this book, with its quiet, 
cultured and unobtrusive account of 
things that happened in two places at 
least, and its humane and critical 
commentary upon them, is only one 
example of the single-minded pursuit 
of a practical ideal which, in spite of 
the protestations that he would surely 
make to the effect that he is, and has 
been, no more than a public relations 
man, entitle him to much more than 
the appreciation that I have tried to 
register in this ‘‘review.”’ 


In a sense, his work has only begun. 
He cannot sleep quietly until a Com- 
pensation Act has been passed. He 
must be constantly at hand when the 
work on the new towns begins—Green- 
belt Cities proves this. He has still to 
write the book which is most needed 
of all, explaining clearly and step by 
step how workers and work can be 
freely and surely attracted into these 
fresh communities so that the danger 
never appears of their becoming merely 
dormitories, so that the balance be- 
tween industries and dwellings, between 
town and country, and between life and 
livelihood, is held steady at every stage 
of growth, and so that this self-same 
balance re-emerges in the old town 
communities which today are choked 
and lop-sided. Green-belt Cities and 
the few paragraphs on this process of 
balanced growth in the second Reith 
report form only a preface. 


DONALD TYERMAN, 
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Exeter Phoenix 


10s. 


Tins is an excellent title for an 
excellent book, and omens well for such 
a city as Exeter in contrast to some 
which may prove to be more suitably 
qualified as ‘‘Pelican’’; getting their 
own blood from their own breasts to 
feed their young. Exeter is, moreover, 
a city with its chief artitectural master- 
pieces still remaining, and thus, unlike 
Plymouth, presents Mr. Sharp with the 
problem of re-framing the picture. 


This book shows clearly how meticu- 
lously he has studied the problem of 
preserving the rather small-scale city 
within the circle of its ancient walls, 
and left the space outside free for 
untrammelled development upon mod- 
ern lines. He advocates the dispersal 
of municipal and other local govern- 
ment buildings to various key points, 
where they will complete the vistas and 
add to the interest of the city. 


I have described this plan elsewhere 
as an inevitable plan, and a -closer 
study of the book leads me to emphasise 
this: but this further scrutiny urges 
me to emphasise the warning given by 
Mr. Silkin as to the wisdom of catering 
for more than a very slight increase in 
population. It is in fact my conviction 
that when the present population of 
approximately 70,000 is rehoused ade- 
quately, Exeter should be satisfied to 
remain the cultural centre of an agri- 
cultural district, and not in any manner 
try to collect the already insufficient 
population of the countryside. _1 have 
no time here for statistics, but I have 
time for another point arising from a 
study of the perspectives and photo- 
graphs. I learn that Mr. Sharp lays 
down no definite law with regard to 
the actual architecture of new buildings, 
but he does state quite clearly what he 
likes and what he does not like. I 
confess that I feel him to be easily 
satisfied ; and his suggestions for the 
new buildings leave me cold. I feel, too, 
that he has lost an opportunity in his 
layout of that portion of the old city 


By Thomas Sharp. Architectural Press. 
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originally occupied by Bedford Circus 
showing us something quite banal jp 
place of this region which was full of 
character. I should say—try again at 
this point, and in doing so, inquire into 
‘the possibility of studying the new 
London Square entrance to the city, 
to make quite sure that the traffic of 
the future will inevitably take the 
inevitable new by-pass that skirts the 
Rougemont Gardens. But these ar 
small things, and it is a grand plan, 
displayed in book form in an easy and 
attractive manner without too many of 
those statistical plans that may simplify 
the theoretical plan but merely com 
plicate the physical plan. After all, it 
is up to the architects to’ design the 
buildings, and they will not necessarily 
light the walkways with circular lights 
in the flat roofs. 
PHILIP TILDEN, 


A Home of Their Own 


By K. E. Barlow, + Faber and Faber, 
4s. 6d. 


: Art of Living is best acquired by 
a knowledge of the rules. These rules 
are found by studying biology, and this 
book is a contribution to that all 
important science. Biology will trans- 
form our educational and other methods, 
not only as individuals but also as social 
beings, when once its still small voice is 
listened to. Meanwhile, we are learning 
something about it, and the author of 
this book—a practising doctor who has 
learnt from doctors at the Peckham 
Health Centre—is really paving the way 
for an experiment which they hope to 
embody in the process of rebuilding the 
new Coventry. | Briefly, they want to 
establish a social unit in which the 
families will be able to have full em- 
ployment for all their faculties. The 
family is the bedrock of human society, 
as it should be, and these families should 
be grouped round a centre expressing 
a common purpose though each family 
will have a home of its own. 

It is a very interesting and important 
book. 
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The Law Relating to Town 
and Country Planning 


full of | By Ivor Jennings, M.A., LL.D. Second 


gain at 


Edition by J. R. Howard Roberts. 
Charles Knight and Co., Ltd., 1946. 


.|Town & Country Planning Law 


Ltd., and Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1946. 
3s. 6d. 


nose who had the advantage of 
learning their Town and Country Plan- 
ning Law from the first edition of Dr. 
Jennings’s book, are especially glad to 
have the opportunity of delving into 
the second edition by so well known 
and practical an expert as Howard 
Roberts, Solicitor to the London 
County Council. 

This book can, in many ways, be 
regarded as the leading textbook on 
the Law. However, of the 660 pages 
only 64 are in the form of a treatise, 
the remainder, like so many of the 


present plethora of books on_ this 


subject, reproduces the statutes with 
excellent annotations. This last seems 
to be an especially appropriate, if rather 
unexciting, method of dealing with 
codified law. 

The Table of Statutes and relevant 
sections is exceedingly useful and ‘well 
st out although one is troubled to find 
that 75 separate Acts of Parliament are 
dealt with. In addition there are, of 
course, orders and by-laws without 
number. The book makes it clear that 
Town Planning Law is becoming far 
oo complicated, and it is to be hoped 
that the Minister will be able to remove 
some of the encumbering limbo of laws, 
ad introduce one clear statute on the 
subject. 

ltis contrary to usual British practice 
lofind that the number of cases referred 


‘i is less than that of the Statutes, 


\, Only 58. Either the mass has not 
tad time to accumulate, or the law is 
Rasonably clear, or maybe that it just 
has not been much used. 

The book is easy of reference and an 
authority to be recommended to student 
and practitioner alike. 


The first impression of Town and 
Country Planning Law is that of a 
pleasing print and jacket ; the second, 
the really excellent paper; and then 
one realises that the substance and 
layout reaches the highest hopes thus 
aroused. I think it is the only book 
on Town Planning Law that has given 
me real delight to read. It deals ex- 
clusively with the Town and Country 
Planning Acts, 1932, 1943, 1944 and 
Order of 1945, but within these limits 
is a brilliant guide star. 

It is likely to prove the best students’ 
cram book because the headings in the 
text, and the marginal references to the 
Acts—thus ‘*1932/4/2,’’ ie. Act 1932, 
sec. 4, sub-sec, 2—are a study in visual 
education. It will, for the same reason, 
prove valuable to the lecturer. The sort 
of book anyone can take away for a 
wet holiday and enjoy. There are no 
undigested chunks of statutes thrown 
at you. Why cannot Acts of Parliament 
be passed in this form ? 


AMBROSE APPELBE. 


Physical Survey of 
Merseyside 


By Wilfred Smith. University Press of 
Liverpool. 1946. 5s. 


‘Tne University of Liverpool has 
through its Sociat Survey of Merseyside 
published a series of studies of its 
region. This volume, like the author’s 


Distribution of. Population and _ the 
Location of Industry on Merseyside, is 
the contribution of a Geographer to 
the problems of regional planning. The 
report gives a detailed account of the 
land surface of the area in relation to 
the planning and layout of housing and 
industry, and discusses these problems 
in relation to the historic growth of 
towns and‘ villages in the area. 

The second part of the volume, which 
deals with the climate of the region, is 
most interesting and suggests that 
effective regional planning must pay 
more attention to climatic studies than 
has been considered necessary in the 
past. In some ways the value of this 
section from the planners’ point of view 
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is limited by the arbitrary location of 
meteorological stations, and the interpreta- 
tion of the data presented, by persons not 
familiar with the area, would have been 
helped if more maps were included. It is 
clear, however, that good planning requires 
a systematic study of climate along the 
lines described in this work. 

This work has a value outside its region 
as an example of method in regional plan- 
ning and as an example of the contribution 
of the geographer to the solution of a 
major social problem. 

DENNIS CHAPMAN. 


Conversion of Existing Houses 
H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 


: Report of a Sub-Committee of the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee of 
the Ministry of Health is full of advice on 
the possible scope for, and difficulties in 
the way of, the conversion and adaptation 
of existing houses. 

Written in 1945 the subject was investi- 
gated especially, as it was then assumed 
that requisitioning powers would shortly 
come to an end. 

Clearly the intention was that no time 
should be lost in making good use of the 
potential housing accommodation enclosed 
within the walls of the multitude of buildings 
of all sorts and conditions, that had provi- 
dentially retained their roofs, in spite of 
the exigencies of war. 

All over the country there are people 
wondering what to do about their par- 
ticular house, now that they have possession 
of it again, or are about to regain posses- 
sion after its war efforts, or in other ways 
believe themselves free to consider the 
making of improvements to ease work or 
help to relieve the financial burden. 

There are owners of mansions consider- 
ing conversion into a country club, an 
hotel or youth hostel. Local authorities 
are often interested in country house 
conversions for schools, convalescent homes 
or training centres. 

There are the people whose families have 
dwindled down to one or two members, 
who have inherited the ample houses 
provided by parents of a more expansive 
generation: for them it is a great relief 
to learn that their homes can be happily 
subdivided. 

Then there are those who see, as the only 
hope for their pensionable years, some 
small part of some otherwise untenable 
house, made relatively neat and convenient 
by a conversion or adaption scheme. 





considerations and additional powers, 
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Inasmuch as private people and pub 
authorities respond to the policy indica 
in the Sub-Committee’s report, som 
satisfaction will undoubtedly be experienced, 

There is good expectation in the jp 
terpretation of the terms of reference to 
the effect that accommodation should 
provided for all comers. 

The whole report is as common sense a 
this decision. 

To Housing Authorities, particularly 
those in Urban Areas, the record of the 
sample survey will be helpful. The Rural 
Authorities will need to use the Rul 
Housing Sub-Committee’s report as a 
companion volume, for they do not ge 
such a good innings. 

No one could disagree with the obvious 
comment that, ‘‘From the point of view 
of the community, the benefit of conversion§| 
is to replan obsolete and worn-out accon- 
modation by sound habitable dwellings’ 
and many will be glad to note the referene 
to the preservation of ‘‘many attractive) 
old houses which form part of our archi 
tectural heritage.*’ 

Is it too much to hope that in ** converting 
and adapting,’’ that heritage should bef) 
added to by pleasant external treatment as 
well as internal ? 

In the light of all that has been said and}! 
done in connection with immediate post- 
war housing, it is noteworthy that the 
Sub-Committee stress the advantage of]! 
conversion of war-damaged houses being 
carried out by the owners if possible, or 
alternatively by the local authority. The 
Standards indicated are in no way revolu- 
tionary, but should act as a useful reminder} | 
of the levels below which it would be 
anti-social to fall. 

When the Sub-Committee wrote their 
chapter on ‘* Difficulties’’ less than a year 
ago, they threw little light on the actual 
difficulties that have been experienced, 
many more real than those they touched 
upon. It is difficult to say whether it is sad 
or amusing to find ‘*Town Planning” 
represented as one difficulty in the doubtful} | 
company of ‘‘LARGE ROOMS,”’’ “Re ¥) 
strictive Covenants,”’ ‘**Rent Restrictions” 
and ‘‘ Bylaws.’’ 

Among the most encouraging contents 
of the report are those under the heading 

of ** Possible Measures, ’’ these are designed 
to give ‘‘the required impetus to com 
version schemes.’’ They cover financial 










of which groups would materially help t 
secure the good results the Sub-Committee 
so rightly look for. 


JOCELYN ADBURGHAM. 
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Shorter 


Tomorrow’s Houses 


Edited by John Madge. 
18s. net. 


Notices 





Pilot Press, Ltd. 


|} ee the last six years there must 
have been many more beautiful books, 
Government Reports and excellent in- 
structions on how to plan and build houses: 
than houses built. Thus one approaches 
a book with a title like this with a certain 
scepticism. But the title is misleading : 
this book is not another of those journalistic 
masterpieces on the labour-saving gadgety 
Utopia which is just round the corner for 
the all-important woman reader—it is a 
book written by technicians for technicians. 
This is not to say that it has no interest 
for the layman, because if the general 
public must buy books on the homes of 
the future it would be better for them to 
buy this one, for it is reasonably right in 
its facts. It is primarily concerned with 
the scientific properties and developments 
in new materials and methods for house- 
building. Thus there are chapters on 
aluminium alloys, plastics and lightweight 
concretes which are generally called ‘*new’”’ 
materials, as well as chapters on the latest 
developments in thé use of the accepted 
materials such as timber and steel, and 
chapters on natural lighting, electric lighting 
and equipment, heating, and sound insula- 
tion. The steel-framed house (a logical and, 
I think, lasting development) is_ well 
described, and so are several of the special 
methods which are now being accepted by 
the Government under the general name 
of *‘permanent prefabricated’’ types. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘An Outline of 
Prefabrication,’’ by D. Rex Harrison, is 
a first-class piece of work. It is one of the 
best informed and most level-headed 
statements I have read on this subject. 
But each chapter in this book is written by 
a man who really knows what he is 
writing about. 

FREDRIC TOWNDROW. 


Civic and Memorial Lettering 


By Percy J. Smith, R.D.1. A. and C. Black. 
10s. 6d. 


A SMALL but important book from one 
of our foremost designers.: Percy Smith is 
celebrated for his distinguished work in 
lettering, many examples of which are to 
be seen throughout the country. 
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After a necessarily brief but useful review 
of the different forms of classic and other 
letters and numerals, the tools with which 
they may be formed and the surfaces— 
wood, metal, stone and marble—on which 
the work is properly done, the author 
points out the decorative value of good 
lettering and how easily our town and 
village signs and directions might be made 
beautiful with simple lettering and appro- 
priate surface and colour, in place of the 
often grotesque and frightful examples 
usually seen. In this, and on local am- 
bulances, Corporation buses and _ trams 
and in our shop signs and facias we have 
little to be proud of and much to our shame 
throughout the country. To anyone ‘con 
cerned with urban or county government 
we heartily recommend this helpful hand- 
book and especially to the young peopl 
who are interested professionally or as 
citizens in the planning or improvement 
of our villages and towns. 

LEON FRENCH. 


A Study of the Growth of Grass in 
**Surface-Stabilised’’ Soil 


By Martin A. F. Sutton, F.L.S., in collabora- 
tion with T. F. N. Alexander and F. C. 
West, B.Sc. 


COMPREHENSIVE series of tests 
were made during the war of a method of 
securing on various types of soil a grass 
surface that would stand up to considerable 
traffic without damage. This booklet is a 
report on the research work carried out 
with a proprietary bituminous emulsion 
applied in various ways on different soils 
and with several alternative seeds mixtures 
The war-time application was aerodromes, 
but peace will bring in due course its 
application to more pleasant things such 
as playing grounds, tennis courts and grass 
verges, to swimming and boating pools and 
to roadways. There may even be specialised 
agricultural applications since the methods 
of soil stabilisation employed stimulate 
quick growth and tend to suppress annual 
weeds, but in the absence of data on costs 
little can be. said about this. 

Apart from the serious, but understand- 
able, omission of economic data the 
information contained in this booklet, 
which was published privately, is a model 
to all concerned with the introduction of 
new materials and techniques. But one 
hestitates to think what would become of 
many blatantly introduced products if the 
issuing of similarly detailed research data 
could be made compulsory. Yet why not? 


G. GODDARD WATTS. 
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Electricity, which was the mainpower behind the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, is now a prime necessity 
in the building and equipment of the new and better 
homes for peace-time Britain. Electricity is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed by a few; it is the main source 
of that comfort and cleanliness to which every house- 
holder is entitled. And, in addition to being indispens- 
able, Electricity is able to meet—and is meeting—the 
hundredand onedemands whichindispensability entails. 

For information and advice about the many new 
uses and greatly increased adaptability of Electricity 
consult your Electricity Supply Undertaking or the 
British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.z2. 


Electricity 


is basic in building 
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Building Societies: Their Reform 
and Their Future 


By Edwin C. Fairchild. J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


\\ ITH an introductory history of the 
activities of building societies and their 
past achievements reflected in the tables of 
**Owner-Occupier as Percentages of House- 
holders,’’ Mr. Edwin C. Fairchild in this 
very comprehensive book suggests that the 
building societies could help in our recon- 
struction programme. 

He shows how the availability of finance 
not only governs prices but actually affects 
building standards. and he calls upon 
societies to protect the purchaser with 
guarantees of specification and the black- 
listing of all builders found guilty of jerry- 
building. 

As to the future, he envisages a scheme 
which, whilst acknowledging that mobility 
of labour is better attained under a system 
of rental payments, proposes that some 
part of all the rent a man has paid should 
rank as a contribution towards the price 
of a house which he intends to own in his 
later days. This, he suggests, is no more 
fantastic than the system of social insurance 
now declared essential. 

The need for collaboration between 
Government, local authorities and the 
building societies is imperative if all classes 
of society are to be adequately housed, and 
for those interested in building costs and 
their relation to rents and the need for 
revision of methods of taxation, Mr. 
Fairchild has marshalled his facts and 
suggestions in a most capable manner. 


Davip L. DEANS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Farm Buildings for Scotland. (H.M.S.O., 
ls. 6d.) 


The Economics of Housing, by Laura M. 


Kingsbury. (Oxford. University Press, 
16s. 6d. 
Suffolk Planning Survey, by 7. B. 


Oxenbury. 
12s. 6d.) 
We Built a House, dy 
(John Gifford, Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 
T.V.A. Points the Way. 
Offices, Caernarvon, 6d.) 
Housing Estates, by Rosamond Jevons and 


John Madge. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 
Bristol, 7s. 6d.) 


(W. S. Cowell, Lid., Ipswich, 
Roy C. Cole. 


(Welsh Party 
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Pierre sur Pierre, by Gaston Bardet, 
(Editions L.C.B., Paris, no price.) 

Mablethorpe and Sutton-on-Sea. Pro. 
posed. Scheme for Reconstruction and 


Replanning, by G. A. Jellicoe. (U.D.C. of 


Mablethorpe and Sutton-on-Sea, no price.) 
Reconstruction in the City of London, 
Interim Report to the Improvements and 
Town Planning Committee, by C. 4. 
Holden, Litt.D., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1., and 
W. G. Holford, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
(City Corporation, London, 5s.) 
British Restaurants, by The National 
Council of Social Service. (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 
Chelmsford Planning Survey, by Anthony 
Minoprio, F.R.I.B.A. 5s.) 
lanning Reconstruction Year Book, 1946. 
(Todd Publishing Company, Ltd., 21s.) 





REBUILDING BRITAIN 
SERIES 


The Rebuilding Britain series has | 
played a prominent part in stimulating 
planning thought and in providing 
factual detail on problems of Town 
and Country Planning. The series has 
been widely  distributed—Britain’s 
Town and Country Pattern alone, for 
example, has sold over 16,000 copies. 
A limited number of the following 
titles are still available:— 


The War and the Planning Outlook 
by W. A, ROO .’.. ese ls, 
Plan for Living 


by Clough Williams-Ellis..... Is, 
Industry and Town Planning 
by Roland Pumphrey....... Is, 


Planning and the Countryside 


OY Fs J CRSDOUR 6k 5 i nines Vem Is. 
Civic Design and the Home 
by Arnold Whittick...... Is. 6d, 


Land Settlement and Planning 

by A. C. Richmond....... ls. 6d 
Plan for London County 

by Lewis Mumford...... 
Portrait of a City’s Housing 

by B. Seebohm Rowntree..... 2s, 
The Land and Planning 

by F. J. Osborn 


Postage extra 


THE PLANNING BOOKSHOP 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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